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GATHERING AND SCATTERING. 





BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





Out in the highways, wherever we go, 

Seed we must gather, and seed we must sow; 
Even the tiniest seed has a power, 

Be it a thistle, or be it a flower. 


Out of each moment some good we obtain, 
Something to winnow and scatter again ; 
All that we listen to. all that we read, 

All that we think of, is gathering seed. 


Gathering seed, we must scatter as well; 

God will watch over the place where it fell. 
Only the gain of the harvest is ours; 

Shall we plant thistles, or shall we plant flowers ? 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Woman Suffrage as a future Republican 
issue, so frankly accepted by the National 
Convention of the Republican Leagues 
of the United States, meets with a cordial 
response, especially in Kansas and Colo- 
rado, where woman suffrage constitutional 
amendments are pending. Elsewhere we 
quote convention echoes. The Topeka 
Capital, the leading Republican paper of 
Kansas, in a double-leaded editorial says : 


The bugle blast that came up from the Louis- 
ville National League convention had in it the 
true ring of aggressive and progressive Repub- 
licanism. After an overwhelming national 
defeat the party must make its contest for 
supremacy upon new lines adjusted to the issues 
of the present time. The Republicanism of Lin- 
coln and Grant had in it the courage to meet the 
issues of thirty years ago. Each step forward 
in this great republic brings with it new ques- 
tions affecting the rights, the prosperity and the 
happiness of the people. The pride of the Demo- 
cratic party is the ancient history of Jefferson. 
The greatness of the Republican party has been 
and must continue to be that it meets each new 
phase of our national growth, and justifies the 
taunts of its enemies in being the champion of 
ideas and of political reforms demanded by the 
people. The Republican party that gave to 
women municipal suffrage in Kansas, will meet 
the greater issue of full suffrage this year, not as 
a matter of policy, but as a principle of justice 
and right, and lead in progressive and real 
reformatory issues in 1894 with all the old fire 
and enthusiasm of 1860 and 1864. Placing the 
full ballot in the hands of women in Kansas will 
forever destroy the possibility of the return of 
the saloon. The great and grave questions 
between capital and labor will be met by the 
Republican party as it met the issue of slavery, 
the homestead law, and all great questions 
affecting the rights of the people, fearlessly and 
honestly as it has done for thirty years past. 
Kansas will continue to be the battle-ground, 
and the Republican party will be indorsed by 
the people in 1893 and 1894 as the party of 
honest money, safe and stable government, in 
favor of all honest reforms that mean higher 
citizenship and a more prosperous people. 





Woman suffrage came very near being 
carried in the Nova Scotia Legislature. 
It was defeated by only three majority. 
Subsequent to the rejection of the bill 
by the Lower House the petitions were 
handed into the upper (Legislative Coun- 
cil), and in the informal debate which fol- 
lowed, the feeling in favor of the measure 
was shown to be well nigh unanimous. 


-_ ~+~2>- 


tions by a large majority. Mr. Hicks, of 
Tolland, Mr. Lees, of Westport, and Mr. 
Wood, of Manchester, ably supported the 
bill. 
were suspended and the bill was imme- 
diately sent to the Senate. The bill pro- 
vides that every woman twenty-one years 
of age, who has resided in the United 
States twenty-one years, and in any town 
in the State for one year, shall have the 





Both Houses of the Kentucky General 
Assembly have passed a Property Rights 
| bill which greatly enlarges the property 
rights of married women. We cannot yet 
give the provisions, but will do so as soon 
as they can be ascertained. We are in- 
debted to Miss Laura Clay for early notice 
| of the fact. 

———————6O——— 
| The ‘*‘Woman’s Hour” has struck in 
| Chicago this week. Says the Boston 
| Transcript: ‘*Women of all nationalities 
and all opinions are at the big Congress 
of representative women. It is pleasant 
to observe that the first topic discussed 
was dress. Brains and reforms will come 
in their turn, but the Congress starts off 
with a philosophical! recognition of the in- 
nate and unchangeable law of interest in 
wherewithal she shall be clothed, before 
woman goes forth to conquer whatever 
province of endeavor she chooses. There is 
something prophetic in the sweet serenity 
of spirit with which Lucy Stone discussed 
the ‘‘Bloomer” attempt and failure of 
forty years ago. None of the younger 
women who stood on the table to show 
their new style reform dresses can equal 
the grace of Luey Stone’s philosophy. 
She said, ‘We thought if women saw a 
sensible dress they would wear it. What 
fools we were!’” A full report of this 
and other interesting meetings of the 





} 
| 


World’s Congress of Representative 
Women will appear next week. 
—_— +e —— 


A deputation from the Women’s Enfran- 
chisement Association waited upon Sir 
Oliver Mowat on May 5, at the Parliament 
House, Toronto, Can., with a petition 
asking the Ontario government to give 
married women a right to vote on the 
same conditions on which widows and 
spinsters are at present allowed to vote 
in municipal elections, and also to ex- 
tend parliamentary franchise to women 
on the same conditions as men. The 
Toronto Daily Globe remarks editorially of 
this occasion : 

The suffragists have a-direct and un- 
comfortable way of presenting their case, 
making every masculine hearer feel as if 
he had stolen a ballot-box or a plebiscite 
from them. Medicine, law and labor 
were unofficially represented among the 
speakers by Dr. Stowe-Gullen, Miss Mar- 
tin, and Miss Joussaye. Mrs. McDonell 
might be said to represent woman’s 
ability to organize and direct reformatory 
agitations. In _ representing divinity, 
journalism and teaching, they called to 
their aid, from the enfranchised element, 
Rev. Septimus Jones, Mr. Phillips Thomp- 
son and Mr. James L. Hughes. After 
paying deserved compliments to the 
speakers, Sir Oliver gave some timely ad- 
vice on the necessity of arousing outside 
public sentiment in order to make 
reforms effective. 


+> — 


The Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston now numbers nearly 
1,800 members. During the past year, the 
protective committee has recovered up- 
ward of $800 for those women who other- 
wise would have lost that money through 
fraudulent employers, in sums of money 
varying from $1 upward. At the annual 
meeting recently held, the following 
named officers were elected : 

President, Mary Morton Kehew; re- 
cording seeretary, Lucia M. Peabody ; cor- 
responding secretary, Louise C. Young; 
treasurer, Helen Harrington. 


—_or———_—_——— 





Texas papers just received give an inter- 
esting report of a woman suffrage conven- 
tion held at Dallas, on May 10, in response 
to a call issued on April 8, by Mrs. Rebecca 
Henry Hayes, of Galveston, vice-president 
for Texas of the National-American Suf- 
frage Association; Mrs. Elizabeth A. Fry, 
of San Antonio, superintendent of the suf- 
frage department for Texas of the W. C. 
T. U., and others. There was a good at- 
tendance from different parts of the State, 
great interest was manifested, and a strong 
State organization was formed. The 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL congratulates Texas 





| on taking the lead among the Gulf States. 

The Connecticut House of Representa- | 
tives, on May 11, passed a bill to give | 
women the right to vote in school elec- | 


A full account of the convention will be 
given later. 


+o — 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Woman 





Suffrage Association, held at Delaware 


| last week, was highly successful. Among 


By a vote of 108 to 26 the rules | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


right to vote in school meetings and for | 
‘ing for a woman suffrage plank in the 


school offices. 


the speakers were Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man, Miss Susan B. Anthony and Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw. Upon motion of Dr. 
Swift, of Cincinnati, a telegram was 
ordered sent to the annual convention of 
the Republican League of the United 
States and to the Republican Nationa! 
Committee, in session at Louisville, ask 





| two. 








national platform of the party. A report 
of the meeting will be given next week. 


— ~@>—- 


The women of Denver, Col., turned out 
well upon election day, although many 
Tost their votes because the polls closed 
before it was possible for them to vote. 
Their two candidates, ex-Governor Grant 
and Mrs. Hanna, were elected for school 
directors. 


_—-- or — 

At a meeting of the Equal Suffrage 
Association of Detroit, Mich., Mrs. Bush, 
a prominent lady of the city, offered the 
following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously passed : 


Whereas the streets and alleys of Detroit have 
never been kept satisfactorily clean, and 

Whereas the necessity of having the city made 
wholesome is greater than ever before, and 

Whereas the matter in some cities has been 
intrusted to the women with marked success, 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the Detroit 
Equal Suffrage Association that the Common 
Council should put the street cleaning fund in 
the hands of the Independent Women Voters 
upon condition that they make and keep the 
city’s thoroughfares clean. 


es 


The Portia Club of New Orleans, on 
May 12, discussed the question: ‘‘Has the 
Entrance of Women into the Wage-earning 
World been a benefit to Civilization? 
Strangely enough the vote afterwards 
taken was in the negative. Mrs. E. Lyle 
Saxon presided. After the discussion, 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick read an original 
and striking allegory. 

—_—————_<_~@.—___— 


A majority of the U. 8. Supreme Court 
has decided that the Geary law is consti- 
tutional and that the Chinese must go. 
The decision is one of the most momen- 
tous and disgraceful in our history. How 
shall it be executed? Who can blame the 
Chinese government if reprisals follow? 





—¢@p—_—__—_ 


TENNESSEE W. C. T. U. RUINED. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your last issue just received, I read 
the astounding new®" tiat Tennessee W. 
Cc. T. U. is “ruined.” A Georgia corre- 
spondent, reporting the annual convention 
of theW. C. T. U. of that State, and speak- 
ing of the Franchise resolution, says: 
‘““Mrs.M. L. Wells, of Tennessee, was pres- 
ent, and did all she could against the reso- 


lution, and said the Tennessee W. C. T. U. | 


had been ruined by suffrage.” 

If the Tennessee W. C. T. U. temple is 
lying in ruins, I am happy to say the 
women who dwell within that structure 
are not aware of it. During 1885, ’86 and 
87, we were fighting for Constitutional 
Prohibition, and on non-partisan lines. 
Naturally, all temperance men were 
standing by us, and during these years a 
great many unions were organized. We 
failed. 1888 was presidential year, and 
the large majority of Tennessee men went 
back to their old parties. Asthe W.C. T. 
U. “lent its influence” to the Prohibition 
party, it lost the support of the men of 
both the old parties, and hence, many 
unions died. The other States in which 
an amendment campaign failed had a 
similar experience. But all our best 
workers stood firm, and during the last 
two years we have had better and more 
systematic work done than ever before. 
Previous to 1887, although we had a larger 
number of unions, our largest representa- 
tion at any annual convention was sixty- 
At Harriman, in 1891, we had 
seventy-three voting delegates, and more 
than forty white-ribbon visitors. At 
Nashville, last October, we had fifty-six 
voting delegates, and a great many visi- 
tors. 
ports were read, showing a large amount 
of systematic work done, and the local 
reports of last year showed that $5,000 
had been spent by the local unions; well 
spent, and with good results. Inasmuch 
as Mrs. Wells was present at both these 
conventions, saw the delegates, and (pre- 
sumably) listened to the reports, her 


statement that Tennessee W. C. T. U. is | 


‘‘ruined” seems difficult to comprehend. 

I noted in the columns of the JOURNAL, 
in January last I think, that Mrs. Wells 
was speaker for the Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of South Dakota, at its annual 
meeting at Huron. Did the Georgia sun 
melt her suffrage sentiment? or was the 
change effected by the fact that the white 
ribboners of Georgia are not as staunch 
suffragists as those of Dakota? In any 
case, when we find persons “blowing hot 


and cold’ on a reform question, it is wise | 


to take their statements ‘‘with a pinch of 
salt.” LIDE MERIWETHER. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


At both conventions, excellent re- | 


NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The business meeting of the New Eng- 
land W. 8S. A. was held in the parlors of 
Park Street Church, Boston, Wednesday 
morning, May 10, Mrs. Lucy Stone in the 
chair. The minutes of the last annual 
meeting were read by the secretary, Mrs. 
O. Augusta Cheney, and accepted. The 
treasurer’s report was read and accepted, 
as follows: 

TREASURER’S Report, 1892-93. 


1892. 
May 20. Balance on hand, $55.45 
Receipts: 
Memberships and Donations, $173.80 
Sale of Festival Tickets, 762.25 $936.05 
$991.50 
Disbursements: 
Expenses of Annual Meeting 
and Festival, 1892, $916.57 
Services of Secretary, 8.33 
Vermont Woman Suffrage 
Association, $28.00 $952.90 
1893. teen 6 
May 1. Balance on hand, $38.60 
gE. § 0. E. Francis J. Garrison, Treas. 


Mrs. Etta H. Osgood reported for Maine. 
She said the women of Maine had come so 
near obtaining municipal suffrage, it was 
hard to have to report that the bill had 
failed. It was defeated in the House by 
9 votes. The Senate afterwards passed it, 
and returned it to the House, where it 
received a larger affirmative vote than 
before, but also a much larger negative 
vote, the opposition rallying all its forces. 
Mr. Powers, of Houlton, made an espe- 
cially fine speech for the bill. The Demo- 
crats generally voted against it, and the 
Republicans did not vote as solidly for it 
as they should have done. The Demo- 
crats are afraid that if they should ‘‘turn 
sO many women loose,” as one member 
expressed it, the State of Maine would be 
Republican forever, and the Republicans 
are afraid of the vote of the Democratic 
women in the cities; and so we are be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis. One Demo- 
crat made a strong speech for us, o)d Gen. 
Dickey. During the debate, one opponent 
got up and demanded, ‘What need have 
women to vote? Have women ever asked 
us for anything in the way of legislation 
that we have not given them?’ And yet 
that very man was a member of the 
judiciary committee which had just re- 
fused the women’s petition that mothers 
might have a right to their children. 
Another opponent, looking over toward 
the part of the House where we were, 
said: ‘*There are some women reformers 
who want to vote, but the ladies will not 

vote; some females will come and vote.” 

| But even the papers of his own party 
| criticized his speech, and called it coarse. 
| The Association has held no public 
| meeting except its annual meeting, at 
| which Mrs. Livermore spoke; but it has 
acted up to the motto of Dr. Blanchard, 
who has done so much for the cause in 
Maine. ‘Always patient and always per- 
severing.” The women had a fine hear- 
ing before the judiciary committee, and 
they did say no body of men that had 
ever appeared before the committee had 
made out so clear a case. One opponent 
said he had never heard so strong a 
speech as that of our president, Mrs. 
Bailey, who is the largest tax - payer 
among the women of Maine. 

We are gaining every year, and the 
change in public opinion is very marked. 
A great many women have come over to 
| our side who used to say to me, ‘Mrs. 
a do you really want to vote?” in 
| such a tone that it took all my moral 
| courage to say yes. A remarkably large 
|number of people who two years ago 
| would not have admitted for anything 
| that they were suffragists, now say they 
| are “‘suffragists in a way.” The influence 
| of the Woman’s Club movement is potent 
/in our favor. It is unconsciously pre- 

paring for the ballot the conservative 
| women who are not yet even ‘‘suffragists 
|in a way.” In the women’s clubs they 
| cease to be afraid of their own voices, 
| they learn to transact business, and they 
| find that when men and women assemble 
in a meeting together, nothing dreadful 
A number of the literary clubs 








| follows. 


| of Portland have invited ladies to address | 


| them on suffrage. 
There is a local suffrage club at Port- 
| land, and I think one at Saco, and efforts 
| are making to organize at Cooper’s Mills 
|and Cumberland Centre. The Portland 
| Suffrage Club has limited its membership 
| to women, in order that the club might be 
| eligible to membership in the Woman’s 
| Council of Portland; but I think this 
‘action was a mistake, and that in every 
| suffrage association it is better for men 
and women to be members on equal terms. 
The most influential newspaper in Maine 
is on our side, and in general I have been 
| struck by the changed tone of the press 
| reports. ‘The W. C. T. U. also has done 
| agreat work, and I respect it; but 1 should 
deprecate uniting the two organizations. 
To me the platform of the WoOMAN’s 
| JOURNAL seems the only right one—no 
side issues, and the ballot for the sake of 
| justice. 
The following letter was read from Mrs. 
| Hannah J. Bailey, president of the Maine 
| W.S. A.: 
WINTHROP CENTRE, May 6, 1893. 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Cor. Sec., and 
Friends :—I sincerely thank you for your 


| kind invitation to be present at your ban- 
(Concluded on 8 d Page.) 





peed 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rev. ANNA H. Saaw will give her 
lecture, ‘‘The Fate of Republics,” in Ada, 
O., Wednesday evening, May 24. 

Dr. SARAH HACKETT STEVENSON, of 

Chicago, was last week appointed a mem- 
| ber of the Illinois State Board of Health. 
| Mrs. LaurA M. Jonns has cancellel 
| all her Kansas engagements for the early 
| summer that she may attend the Woman’s 
| Congress at the World’s Fair. 
Miss Oscoop, a Brooklyn lady, is the 
| only American woman who has been ad- 
| mitted to work in the Sevres Factory at 
Versailles. She worked there for a year, 
and now reproduces the same work. 

Miss PEEBLES, of West End, Birming- 
| ham, is the first lady notary public in 
| Alabama. She has received her appoint- 
| ment from Governor Jones, and has given 
| bond as a notary public. 
| Dr. JULIA WasHBuRN, of Lexington, 
Ky., is in charge of a bureau in the Ken- 
tucky State Medical Society, and will de- 
liver the public address this year at the 
meeting of that body in Danville, on 
‘*Women in Medicine.” 

Miss LAuRA CLAY spoke on woman 
suffrage to the students of the State Col- 
lege of Kentucky on Friday evening, May 
12, by special invitation of the girls’ lite- 
rary society. She gave a strong address, 
and was listened to with appreciative at- 
tention. 

REV. CAROLINE A. BASSETT, for some 
time pastor of the Free Baptist Church 
at Lisbon, Mich., has been called to the 
Free Baptist Church, at Conklin, Mich., 
where a new church edifice is about to be 
built. Miss Bassett will represent her 
church at the Woman’s Congress at 
Chicago. 

Mrs. SARAH BRISTOL COOPER, accom- 
panied by her daughter, Miss Harriet 
Cooper, left San Francisco May 8, for 
Chicago, where she is to give seventeen 
papers and addresses at the various Con- 
gresses. Just before leaving San Fran- 
cisco, a purse of $1,300 was presented her 
by appreciative friends in that city. 

Miss Nina FLEMING, of the Harvard 
College Observatory, is rapidly assuming 
high rank as an astronomer. She is 
Scotch, and before leaving for Boston she 
taught for five years in the public schools 
of Dundee. Under her supervision a 
corps of trained women assistants has 
been established in connection with the 
university. 

Mrs. GASTON Boyp, of Newton, Kan., 
is prominent in club and musical circles, 
and is a woman of fine abilities, untiring 
energy and large public spirit. She ranks 
as one of the best authorities in her 
State in regard to music, and she was 
some time ago appointed by the World’s 
Fair Commission as Musica) Director for 
Kansas. Under her direction a Colum- 
bian Jubilee was lately held at Hutchin- 
son, in which musicians and musical 
organizations from different parts of the 
State contested for prizes. It was a 
brilliant event. 

Miss ELIZABETH SHELDON, daughter 
of ex-Judge Sheldon, of New Haven, 
Conn., has just received notice from the 
managers of the Kentucky Women’s De- 
partment at the World’s Fair that her 
design for the decoration of the Kentucky 
room in the Woman’s Building was the 
most acceptable one submitted, but,owing 
to an arrangement unknown to them at 
the time the competition was opened, the 
board is obliged to award the prize offered 
for the work to a Kentucky designer. 
Miss Sheldon is the decorator of the Con- 
necticut room of the Woman’s Building, 
which has received so much attention 
because of its artistic quality. 


Mrs. JuLIA K. Simpson, the New York 
State delegate to the woman’s branch of 
the World’s Congress of Religions, is a 
bright writer from the West, who, previ- 
ous to coming to New York to live, did 
much good work on the Denver and Chi- 
cago press. As the head of the Jewish 
women’s branch in New York State, Mrs. 
Simpson has undertaken the task of 
arousing enthusiasm in the principal cities 
sufficiently to get them to call meetings 
and select names of women who are com- 
petent and willing to prepare and read 
papers before the Congress to be held in 
Chicago in September. She has carried 
out the undertaking with such success as 

to have nearly all of her arrangements 
| completed for the final programme. Buf- 
| falo, Albany, Sy) acuse, and nearly all the 
| large cities have fallen into line. 
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quet, and to add my testimony in the inter- 
est of a cause so dear to us all, and so im- 

rtant to the progress of humanity ; but, 
nasmuch as I have an important engage- | 
ment which will prevent me from meetin 
with you, I can but profiler my profoun 
regrets that the case is as it is. 

ere may be room at your banquet, 
however, for a spray of pine from Maine. | 
The cause of woman suffrage is surely and 
steadily gaining ground in our grand old | 
State. ell that it is! The prohibition | 
States should take the lead in this great | 
reform; and I firmly believe that the only | 
thing that will make all our States pro- | 
hibition States is the enfranchisement of 
women. 

At our last State Legislature, a large 
number of ladies interested in the cause 
went to Augusta to use their influence in 
bringing about the passage of a bill, giv- 
ing women the right of municipal suffrage. 
These ladies represented the wealth, the 
morality, the mental ability of the woman- 
hood of Maine. Notone of them belonged 
to the easily persuaded class who,our oppo- 
nents inform us, will vote just as evil men 
wish them to, thus degrading our halls of 
legislature. 

e carried to Augusta the figures show- 
ing the number of women of our State 
who pay taxes on their own personal 

roperty; that is, the approximate num- 
os Every property owner in that Legis- 
lature who listened to our plea must have 
felt that we who are thus taxed had as 
good a right to vote as had he. One of 
our speakers said she once asked a man 
by letter why he thought a woman should 
not vote. e replied, ‘‘Because she did 
not pay a poll tax;” and he spelled poll 

ole. 
a We were received at Augusta as courte- 
ously as could be expected; and the bill 
which we so hoped to see placed upon 
our statute books lacked but a few votes 
of passing, the vote being fifty-four in 
favor, sixty-three against. While we did 
not gain a perfect success, we feel that we 
did gain something, and both the friends 
and the enemies of woman suffrage were 
surprised at the outcome. Doubtless very 
few of our legislators had ever been edu- 
cated on this subject; doubtless some had 
never, previous to their listening to our 
brief addresses, given any serious thought 
to the enfranchisement of women; and, if 
our brothers will thus stand by us under 
these circumstances, what can we expect 
of them when they shall be better informed 
of the true intent of our work? 

One of the representatives who was at 
the same time the mayor of his city, which 
sent him to the Legislature, said he con- 
sidered the whole affair a joke. He laughed 
at the idea of turning so many voters 
loose upon the State, as he expressed it. 
Well, should we be thus turned loose, we 
would not permit the illegal sale of liquor 
in our midst, as does he. One of the pas- 
tors of this vs city spoke of 
the action he had taken at Augusta in a 
sermon a few days later. ‘The idea,’’ he 
said, ‘‘of our mayor considering the giv- 
ing of the ballot towomen as a joke!” And 
later on this preacher said, ‘‘ Political mat- 
ters are so conducted that, were I the 
women of America, I would take the 
power into my own hands; and I for one 
would help them to do so.” 

Thus our errand to the State Legisla- 
ture has caused thoughtful men to agitate 
the subject. The public press has had 
much to say, and has been largely in our 
favor. The largest and most influential 
paper in Maine has befriended us. In a 
recent editorial, it says: 

The passage by the Maine Senate, of the bill 
giving municipal suffrage to women in Maine, is 
another epoch-marker. A significant passage 
in the incidents of the Maine Senate deLate was 
the announced conversion of a doubter by the 
social force of his own fireside. The Senator in 
question is fortunate enough to have children 
and wise enough to have given his children equal 
opportunities for the higher education, irrespec- 
tive of sex. Like the happy father he is and 
ought to be, he felicitously confesses that his 
college girl is as bright as his college boy—and 
he would not be worthy of regard, did he not 
believe thoroughly in both of them—for he prob- 
ably would say as the rest of us say of our chil- 
dren, ‘‘They had a very bright mother!’’ 

Now, there is a fact underlying this senatorial 
proposition, which is of much _ significance, 
namely,—that the younger Americans of beth 
sexes in many cases are being equally well pre- 
pared for the exercise of political rights. This 
equivalence of preparation is due not only to the 
work of the common school and to that of the 
high schools and colleges, but to the industrial 
privileges and enterprises of women who work, 
side by side with men, and certainly are as suc- 
cessful in making careers for themselves as the 
men are. 


Our failure to secure municipal suffrage 
for women is only temporary. We have 
every cause to believe that, when the re- 
jected bill shall again be presented to our 
State Legislature, it will be passed by a 
large majority. 

I can thus greet you, dear co-workers, 
with my heart thrilled with gratitude to 
our Heavenly Father that the outlook in 
Maine is so hopeful. God grant that the 
time may soon come when man and woman 
shall stand side by side in the discharge 
of State and national duties! Again 
thanking you for your invitation, and re- 
gretting my oe to accept it, I 
remain, Yours faithfully, 

HANNAH J. BAILEY, 








Pres. Maine W. 8S. A. 


Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles reported for | 
Rhode Island. She said: 


The R. I. W. 8. A. has passed an active 
year. In June, 1892, it became incorpor- | 
ated by act of Legislature, and has since 
adopted a new constitution which makes 
its annual and special business meetings | 
delegate bodies, made up from its local 
auxiliaries. This constitution will go 
into effect at its annual meeting next | 
October. 

The special work of the winter has been 
the investigation of the legal rights of 
Rhode Island women, with a view to ask- 
ing the Legislature for some needed 
changes. In December, Amasa M. Eaton, 


Esq., gave us a short lecture on this sub- 
ject, and in January, Miss Mary A. Greene, 
a young woman lawyer living in Provi- 
dence, but a member of the Massachu- 
setts bar, gave an exhaustive lecture on 
“The Legal and Political Rights of 
Women in Rhode Island as Compared 
with other States.” 

The statutes of our State are now in the 
hands of a committee of prominent law- 
vers, undergoing revision and codification. 
This committee were asked, two or three 
years ago, to report some important 
changes in the married woman’s property 
act, but the Legislaturehas not yet reached 
that part of the work of the revision com- 
mittee. The Judiciary has occupied its 
attention during the present session, and 
that part of the work is not yet settled. 
Probably the experience of the revision 
committee in this respect will deter 
them from attempting any very radical 
changes in the laws in any other depart- 
ment. 

For this reason, our Association believes 
that we shall bave to prepare our own 
bills and petition the General Assembly to 
act upon them. Miss Greene has accord- 
ingly prepared a paper giving explicit in- 
formation as to what changes are required 
to equalize the rights of husbands and 
wives and of widows and widowers, and 
she is ready to prepare the bills whenever 
we have fully decided what it will be best 
what to ask for. 

The most important matter, and the key 
to many other manifest forms of injustice 
to the married women of our State, is their 
inability to make a legal contract. Miss 
Greene has prepared the bill we desire to 
secure them this right, as this is the first 
thing necessary to obtain. Miss Greene’s 
paper is soon to be printed in full for gen- 
eral distribution, as it is very desirable for 
the public to become informed on the sub- 
ject before we ask our lawmakers for any 
great changes. 

An agent has been kept at work nearly 
all the time since the last report. As a 
result, a good many meetings outside of 
Providence have been held in the interest 
of woman suffrage. Mrs. Carrie Lane 
Chapman spoke five times during the first 
week in February, in different parts of the 
State, doing the cause much good. The 
agent has also held other meetings and 
given lectures, and there seems to be a 
good prospect of forming two or three 
new auxiliary leagues before the annual 
meetings in October. 

An interesting feature of the work dur- 
ing the last season has been parliamentary 
drills in the Leagues. Some of the Leagues 
are becoming quite proficient in parlia- 
mentary law. 

Arrangements are now being made to 
have a Woman’s Day at the State Fair. 
The Fair management are favorable to 
holding such a day, and it is believed that 
much good will result. 

The outloek in Rhode Island, upon the 
whole, is more favorable than a year ago. 
Although the cause seems to grow but 
slowly, there is a steady advance all 
along the lines toward the final fruition 
of our labors, the full and complete en- 
franchisement of women. 


Mr. Hascall asked what the duties of 
the State organizer were in Rhode Island, 
and Mrs. Bolles explained them. 

Mrs. Osgood asked if the Rhode Island 
W. 8S. A. found local auxiliary societies 
useful. The Maine W. S. A. had largely 
giver up the effort to form locals; but 
she thought this had been a mistake. 

Mrs. Bolles thought local auxiliaries 
desirable, and believed they would ac- 
complish more good in Rhode Island 
under the new constitution than they had 
done hitherto. 

Mrs. M. L. Griffin reported for New 
Hampshire, in behalf of the president, 
Mrs. Armenia S. White, who could not be 
present. Mrs. Griflin said New Hampshire 
was a very conservative State, but public 
sentiment was growing there as else- 
where. The leading daily paper of New 
Hampshire lately had a strong editorial 
in favor of suffrage. Mrs. White sent out 
petitions asking for municipal suffrage, 
which were circulated and were presented 
to the Legislature, but no action was 
taken. Mrs. Mary H. Ela, State Superin- 
tendent of Franchise, sent out a circular 
letter to a hundred local Unions, asking 
the women to vote for school committee. 
The result was as unusually large vote by 
women, and the election of many women 
on the school boards. The laws of New 
Hampshire are liberal. Women can con- 
duct business on their own account, and 
sometimes do so with much success. The 
great need is for the thorough education 
of women, and especially of the young 
women, in regard to their right and need 
of suffrage. 

Miss Blackwell reported that she had 
been appointed as a committee to help 
New Hampshire. She had cooperated 
with Mrs. White in getting up a meeting 
of the N. H. W. S. A. at Concord last 
December, at which the society had voted 


| to become auxiliary to the National- 


American, and had elected new officers. 
Miss Blackwell added that she had since 
caused suffrage leaflets to be sent to all the 
public school teachers of New Hampshire. 
Her plan was to continue sending litera- 
ture at intervals to teachers, ministers 
and any other influential citizens of New 
Hampshire whose names she could obtain, 
and finally to send each of them a paper 
with a marked paragraph inviting them 
to join the N. H. W. S. A. and to send 
Mrs. White their membership fee. 

The secretary read the foHowing report 
from Vermont : 








; BARNET, VT., May 6, 1893. 
To the President and members of N. E.W. 
S. A. in convention assembled. Greeting: 
At this late moment, a bird of the air 
brings tidings that it is possible Vermont 
may be represented at the New England 
meeting by one very highly esteemed 
for his works’ sake, Wendell Phillips Staf- 
ford, Esq., of St. Johnsbury. But as 
orders from headquarters do not sanction 
we dare not omit the usual communica- 


tion. 
Owiog to the kindness of the New 
England W. 8S. A. in sending financial aid 


to the Vermont W. 8S. A. at the close of 
last year, this Association was able to 
commence the year with no outstanding 
debts, and with a small sum in the treas- 
~h This timely aid was a needed in- 

ration and has given a new impetus to 
e work in Vermont. During the year 
the usual educational methods have been 
employed, without interruption. In the 
summer of 1892, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well rendered good service in holding 
meetings at different points en route to 
and from her place of summer outing in 
Canada. But on account of the dearth of 
speakers on this subject in Vermont (and 
since a rose cannot lose its sweetness 
when called by another name) effort has 
been made to secure discussions on woman 
suffrage in different societies, conventions, 
clubs, schools, ete. Education thus se- 
cured has a double value, in that it is 
without pecuniary loss to the Association. 
The laborious work of securing petitions 
to the Legislature, asking for municipal 
suffrage, was carried on as usual, and the 
largest favorable vote for this bill was 
given in the House of Representatives 
that has ever been obtained in the Ver- 
mont Legislature. Under the wise and 
able leadership of W. P. Stafford, Eaq., 
the bill passed the House 143 to 89. Much 
credit is due Mr. Stafford for this valuable 
service to thecause. The bill was lost in 
the Senate, 18 to 10. But women have 
been placed in a better position in regard 
to school suffrage by the last Legislature, 
voting on school matters having been 
assigned to the town meeting, instead of 
the district school meeting; and the 
privilege has been accepted in many of 
the towns. 

For the first time, Vermont was repre- 
sented by its President, Mrs. A. D. 
Chandler, and a delegate in the National- 
American Convention at Washington, as 
an Auxiliary Association. 

At the annual meeting of the Vermont 
M. E. Conference, held in Barton last 
month, that progressive body reiterated 
its former favorable position towards 
municipal suffrage for women, in a clear- 
cut resolution, which was ‘‘adopted with- 
out discussion.”’ Superintendents of press 
work and work to secure subscribers for 
woman suffrage papers are busy in the 
State. An exchange to aid the finances of 
the Association has been established, and 
Mr. Blackwell’s enrolment plan, with 
some additional features to suit Vermont’s 
needs, has been adopted. And now that 
it has been demonstrated that there are 
men enough in the State who favor equal 
rights to enfranchise Vermont women, the 
effort to elect them to the next Legisla- 
ture is of first importance to the cause. 

With best wishes for the success of this 
convention and with unfaltering faith in 
the final, complete triumph of the Golden 
Rule over brute force, I am with you in 
spirit. LAURA MOORE, 

Secretary Vt. W. S. A. 
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The following report from the Equal 
Rights Club of Hartford was read: 


The Equal Rights Club of Hartford, 
Conn., sends greeting to the N. E. W. 
S. A. in annual convention assembled, 
and wishes it much joy and happiness in 
reports of progress all along the line of 
the work in which we are mutually in- 
terested. The club deeply regrets not 
being represented by one of its members, 
but some must go to Boston later, some 
are going to Chicago, some are engaged 
in the inevitable house cleaning, and she 
who was appointed delegate because she 
would go if possible, has decided it im- 
possible to take her body there, so sends 
this informal report as a substitute. 

The meetings of the Club the past year 
have been very interesting and profitable, 
though not a largely increased number 
have received the benefit of its endeavors. 
Nov. 12 it was voted to hold evening and 
afternoon meetings alternately, one each 
week, and this programme, with some ex- 
ceptions, has been carried out. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to make plans 
for each evening meeting on the afternoon 
of the week before, it being understood 
that little if any business would interfere 
with an interesting programme. 

The first, on the evening of Dec. 12, was 
an adjourned District School meeting, at 
which the men, by a vote of the previous 
meeting, were not allowed to vote on the 
subject before them, ‘“‘the building of a 
new school house.” The women who 
were opposed to man suffrage brought 
out many of the old stock arguments, and 
the men who were there had an opportu- 
nity to learn how they sounded when 
applied to the other side. Plans and 
prices were reported, and among them 
was shown an old-fashioned building with 
well curb and sweep for drawing water, 
with interior showing seats and desks 
ranged around the three sides, and stove 
and teacher’s desk in the middle. This 
was not accepted. though the architect 
stated a very low figure as the price. For 
the men could not vote. There was an ex- 
cellent paper on ventilation, and one on 
co-education. 

Jan. 10, we had Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz, who talked on one of her most help- 
ful topics. This was greatly enjoyed by 
a large audience, who were induced to 
remain and be introduced to Mrs. Diaz by 
a slight refreshment in which ‘‘Nervine 
coffee” figured largely. For this we sold 
tickets at 25 cents apiece. 

Jan. 21, a good audience was addressed 
by the writer on ‘‘Character Work in the 
Home,” by Miss Mingen on ‘‘Character 
Work in School,” by Miss Ormsbee on 
‘‘Character Work in the State,” and Miss 








Ellis read from the ‘*William Henry Let- 
ters.” Miss, Mingen is from the State 
Normal School in New Britain, and the 
club and its friends were delighted with 
her address, and wish every educator in 
our land could be convinced of the wis- 
dom of the methods advocated by her. 

On the evening of Feb. 20, Hon. John 
Hooker gave a talk on the laws pertaining 
to women. 


sided, and made the opening address. She 
said : ‘In all these many years, my faith in 
woman suffrage, instead of diminishing, 
has steadily grown. At first the goal 
seemed a very dim and distant star, toward 
which we might steer, but which we might 
| hardly hope to attain. Now it seems near. 
| When a new idea is started, as when a 





March 20, Dr. P. P. Field gave a fine | candle is lighted and first one and then 
address on Personal Culture, and April 5, | another takes it up, it seems as ifit might 


Mr. James L. Cowles spoke to us of 
“ae of Democratic Governmet.” 
e 


lature, though with what result wedo not 


have done some work in the Legis- | 


The | go out, like a torch dropped into an abyss; 


| but more and more kindle, till it sweeps 


all before it. I believe more and more 


yet know. The State Association peti- | in woman suffrage, because I believe 


tioned for full suffrage. The StateGrange | more and more in 
sent in a bill for suffrage on the license | 


question, which was of course defeated. 
1 was reminded of the answer given to a 
question at the hearing on this bill by one 
of the terse sentences in Miss Blackwell’s 
“Twelve reasons why women want to 
vote.” ‘You may persuade a church 
member that the majority of mothers 
would vote for a dram shop, but you will 
never make the liquor interest believe it.” 
The president of the ‘‘Connecticut Brew- 
ers’ Association” made at the hearing the 
remark that the women would be dis- 
appointed if they should get the privilege, 
for many women liked their beer; [ asked 
him if he then would advocate the bill. 
He said, ‘‘No! For I want a glass of beer 
when I want it, and I mean to have it 
too?” The Grange has also asked for 
school suffrage, and we have a faint hope 
of getting it. 

The Club seut a bill asking to have the 
age of protection for girls raised from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age. We 
are also much interested in a bill for 
police matrons in cities of 20,000 and 
over. In this we are aided by the influence 
of the State W. C. T. U., and the local 
W. C. T. U. with which we have many 
members in common, and the local 
societies united in paying the expenses of 
Mrs. Barney, of Providence, who made 
an address before the committee which 
will help much to win if we do win. For 
each of these measures some members of 
the Club have spoken before the commit- 
tees, and nearly all the women have 
shown their interest by attending. This 
means much more fatigue than the mere 
act of voting would cost us, but yet some 
of the best men I know are unwilling to 
burden us with the responsibility. They 
think it is ‘too tuckering a job.” 

The Equal Rights Club of Hartford 
would gladly welcome any of the friends 
of the cause to its meetings, but more 
than this do we desire the presence of 
opposers, for we think we can convince 
them of the justice of our cause. 

The Political Equality Club, of Meriden, 
is large and active, and had appointed 
three delegates to attend this meeting, 
but none of them could be present, nor 
did any of them send a report. A full 
account of the year’s work of the Meriden 
Club, however, was given not long ago in 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, in the report of 
the Club’s annual meeting. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone made a verbal report 
for Massachusetts. Petitions had been 
circulated for municipal suffrage, a hear- 
ing had been given at the State House and 
able speeches made; the bill was vigorous- 
ly debated in the Legislature and was lost 
by nine votes, the smallest majority 
against it in any previous year having 
been forty-nine. A large quantity of suf- 
frage literature had been circulated in the 
State, especially among clergymen and 
college students. Six new leaflets had 
been published, besides many new edi- 
tions of old ones. The Association sup- 
plies the whole United States and Canada 
with suffrage tracts, there being no large 
quantity or variety of them to be had else- 
where; and the time of one person is 
largely occupied in filling the orders. A 
thousand copies of Wm. I. Bowditch’s 
“Taxation without Representation” and 
of George Pellew’s ‘‘Woman and the 
Commonwealth” have been bound and the 
volumes presented to town libraries and 
the libraries of colleges. The Association 
has made a special effort to obtain a 
Woman’s Day at Agricultural Fairs and 
summer assemblies and to have the ques- 
tion presented before the farmers of the 
State. 


logic. A moral 
| principle will work out moral results. 
| Why should we be afraid? We have had 
to remodel our theories of chemistry, of 
biology, and even of theology. Why 
should we have this fear of enlarging our 
political theories, especially in this Colum- 
bian Year? How could we have had this 
great gathering of nations but for steam 
and electricity, and other inventions, all 
of which were innovations in the begin- 
ning. 

Ida Whipple Benham then read the fol- 
lowing fine original poem : 


WOMAN'S SPHERE. 
The earth moves on through heaven-appointed 


spaces, 
With glorious light impearled ;— 
We women know our sphere, and keep our 


places, 
On-moving with the world. 


Like her, we listen for the heavenly voices 
And follow where they call; 

Like her, the heart of womanhood rejoices 
In the free joy of all. 


No brother planet dares to let or stay her 
As toward the goal she flies ; 

Death were the ban should he perforce delay her, 
Swift journeying through the skies. 


But, daughter of the Sun, and equal sister 
Of Saturn, Jove, and Mars,— 

No drop of dew, no moonbeam can resist her, 
Our dearest of the stars! 


The little seeds are kindled in her bosom 
And nurtured by her love; 
She clothes the sombre trees with bud and blos- 


som ; 
She mates the homesick dove. 


She fits her strength to every loving duty, 
Our mother, kind and wise ; 
Warm is her hearthstone, bright with juy and 
beauty 
And tales of high emprise. 


But still on azure wings she mounts forever 
The breathless heights of space. 

She loves her own,—yet on, with vast endeavor, 
She runs her heavenward race. 


‘‘Keep to your sphere!’’ that will we, brothers, 
surely, 
In earnest, not in play! 
Largely and womanly, sweetly and purely— 
And who shal! bar our way! 


‘Keep to your sphere!’ still sounds the voice 
insistent— 

A scornful challenge burled. 

Nay, know ye not, ye mockers, blind, resistant, 
Our sphere is all the world ? 

Were we not last (we heard so) in creation ? 
Thus moves the cyclic plan— 

Woman evolved from man the coronation, 
The queen, the crown, of man. 

O long the stubborn ages cramped and bound us 
With chains of servitude, 

Till in the fulness of His plan Christ found us, 
His suffering sisterhood! ° 

“The last shall be the first!’ O voice supernal, 
Our Elder Brother's voice! 

Above the singing spheres, sublime, eternal, 
We hear it and rejoice. 

Not brutal force, but love; not hate, but pity, 
Can serve God's high behest, 

Asin His name, to the Celestial City 
We journey, two abreast! 

Man, woman—first nor last, but one for ever 
Since God’s decree went forth. 

Who shall assume their destinies to sever 
Who share the heaveuly birth ? 

Mme. Marshall, of Paris, made a brief 
but touching address on behalf of the 
women of France. 

The next speaker was Wendell Phillips 
Staftord, Esq., a member of the Vermont 
Legislature, who was largely instrumental 
in carrying the municipal suffrage bill 
through the House by the unprecedented 
majority of 149 to 83. His address was a 
rare treat. In its clear-cut eloquence it 
reminded one of Wendell Phillips; and it 
suggested him not merely by the manner 
of its delivery, but by the boldness and 





The president has addressed a | 


number of farmers’ meetings on woman | 


suffrage. The State Grange at its annual 


meeting passed resolutions in favor of suf- | 


frage, and a number of local Granges have 
done the same. Meetings are constantly 
being held in the cities and villages where 
auxiliary Leagues exist,and a vast amount 
of quiet work goes on at headquarters. 
No account bas been kept of this work 
until recently, but last fall a generous 
woman offered to come in three times a 
week and help with the correspondence of 
the Association, and since last September 
she has written more than 1,200 letters 
and postal cards; and this represents only 
a fraction of the correspondence carried 
on. 

The officers elected and resolutions 
adopted at this meeting were published 
last week. 

The Wednesday afternoon meeting was 
held in Park Street Church. Interesting 
addresses were made by Mrs. Etta H. 
Osgood, of Maine, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, of 
Rhode Island, Miss Kirstine Frederiksen, 
of Denmark, and Mrs. Ormiston Chant, of 
England. 

A large audience assembled at the even- 
ing meeting. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe pre- 





loftiness of the thought expressed. 

When Mr. Stafford graduated from the 
Law School of Boston University ten 
years ago, he took the woman question 
for the subject of his graduating essay; 
and those of us who heard him were re- 
minded of Mr. Phillips even then. No 
report of his address will be attempted ; 
but one point in it gave especial pleasure 
to some women who have been irritated 
by the caricature of the equal rights move- 
ment in ‘Tennyson’s ‘Princess,’ which 
every one has seemed too much over-awed 
by the great name of Tennyson to criti- 
cise. Mr. Stafford said it was desirable 
“to make the cause we love beautiful as 
well as worthy,” by all the accessories of 
poetry and art; ‘‘Although,” he said, “‘the 
poets have been mostly on the other side, 
dreaming on the past instead of on the 
future.”” He mentioned the ‘Princess,’ 
the general tenor of which, in spite of 
some splendid passages often quoted on 
our side, was to cast ridicule on the higher 
education of women; and this must 
always stand to ‘Tennyson’s discredit. 
Mr. Stafford said in substance: ‘‘However 
beautiful the stone, and however highly 
polished, it was in its day a stumbling- 
block in the path of progress.” 

Mrs. Howe suggested that Mrs. Chant, 
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as an Englishwoman, might take up the 
cudgels for Tennyson, and the result 
might be a very pretty quarrel. 

Mrs. Chant said she was very fond of 
Tennyson’s poetry, but she felt no inclina- 
tion to defend him in the present instance. 
‘The unsoundness that runs through his 
exquisite lyrics comes out most strongly 
in ‘The Princess’; and it is because, how- 
ever democratic some of Tennyson’s poems 
may sound, scratch the Democrat and you 
find a right old Tory.” Mrs. Chant, who 
is always a great favorite, made an ex- 
tended address, dealing with the political 
situation in England, and the general 
principles underlying our reform. Then 
the audience rose and sang 

‘Praise God, from whom all! blessings flow,” 


Mrs. Chant starting the hymn; and the 
25th annual meeting adjourned. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


SELECT SPEECHES OF DANIEL WEBSTER 
FROM 1817 TO 1845, with preface, intro- 
duction and notes, by A. J. George, 
A.M. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1893. 
Price, $1.50. 

Nine orations, delivered at intervals 
one twenty-eight yeurs, give a 7 
good idea of Mr. Webster’s ability, bot 
as a lawyer and an orator. His life may 
be divided into four epochs—law and pol- 
itics in New Hampshire from 1782 to 1815; 
leader at the bar and in the forum in 
Massachusetts from 1816 to to 1825; ex- 
pounder and defender of the Constitution 
of the: United States from 1826 to 1852. 
The interest of these orations is much 
increased by notes. The volume will be 
of value to all students of American liter- 
ature. H. B. B. 
AuntTy’s Farry LAND: OR, THE ASTON- 

ISHING DOINGS OF MILDRED, ‘TOM, 

AND Harry. Chronicled by Maria Hill 

dreth Parker, with illustrations by 

Hermann D. Murphy. Boston: D. C. 

Cupples Co. Price, $1. 

This is a tale of adventures in fairy- 
land, beautifully printed and tastefully 
illustrated—a charming book for young 
people. H. B. B. 
COLUMBUS AND WHAT HE FOUND. By 

Mrs. Mary H. Hull. Chicago: Woman’s 

Temperance Association. Price, $1. 

This is one of the numerous popular 
works called out by the Columbian Expo- 
sition. It gives in easy, popular narrative 
a brief summary of the explorations of 
Columbus, who died without even know- 
ing that he had discovered a new conti- 
nent. It is also a vindication of Columbus 
from aspersions. H. B. B. 


A WILFUuL HeErRess. By Emma Scarr 
Booth. Buffalo, N. Y.: Charles Wells 
Moulton. 1892. Paper. Price, 50 cents. 


MostLy MARJORIE Day. By Virginia 
F. Townsend. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Paper. Price, 50 cents. 


A SECRET QvuEsT. By Geo. Manville 
Fenn. New York: John A. Taylor. 
1893. Paper. Price, 50 cents. 

INSCRUTABLE. By Esme Stuart. New 
York: John A. Taylor & Co. 1892. Pa- 
per. Price, 50 cents. 

VANITY’S DAUGHTER. By Hawley Smart. 
New York: John A. Taylor & Co. 1892. 
Paper. Price, 30 cents. , 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, at the request 
of many friends, will write a history of 
the movement for the abolition of the 
State regulation of vice. 

Miss Mary E. Culver, senior partner in 
the firm of Culver & Edwards, Peoria, 
Ill., is a well known and successful busi- 
ness woman. For the last ten years she 
has been in business for herself. For 
fifteen years she has been a notary public. 
She controls about $12,000 worth of 
Kansas lands. 

Mrs. 8S. J. Clough was a candidate for 
school committee in Everett, Mass. She 
had 1,153 votes, and was elected, receiv- 
ing 200 more votes than the most popular 
alderman. She had already served three 
years. Mrs. Frances M. Fall and Mrs. A. 
P. Potter of the Home School, were ap- 
pointed trustees of the Everett Public 
Library, the first time women have served 
in this capacity in Everett. 

West Point, Ga., can boast of the 
youngest telegraph operator in the Union. 
Little Euphra, the five-year-old daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Dunn, has been 
about the telegraph office a great deal 
with her mother, and has, with surprising 
readiness and accuracy, picked up the 
Morse alphabet. Operators along the 
line are often surprised, when answering 
calls, to learn that they have been called 
up in proper style by so young a manipu- 
later of the instrument. Little Miss 
Euphra is said to be remarkably bright 
and intelligent for ove of her years. 

A Nova Scotia correspondent gives 
some interesting facts concerning the 
municipal suffrage already possessed by 
Nova Scotia women. It was granted in 
1887. She says: ‘Single women and 
widows having $250 income, or $300 per- 
sonalty, may vote for County Councils, 
mayor, aldermen, etc. They are, how- 
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ever, not eligible for office, nor can they 
sit on school boards or be trustees. Mar- 
ried women have no rights, not even as 
property-holders and assessed in their 
Own names; unless their husbands should 
chance not to possess any means—in fact, 
to be paupers—in which case, if they 
swear to this fact, married women may 
vote for their husbands! Thus far, the 
municipal franchise has worked well in 
country towns and districts, and among 
certain wards in the city. About two- 


thirds of our female electors vote, and the | 


list increases annually.” 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHO LAUGHED LAST? 


It was the first day of vacation; and I 
am sorry to say that the twins, Fred and 
Ted, spent the greater part of it in play- 
ing mischievous pranks. 

“Them young ‘uns is like a couple of 
young colts, now that the school’us is 
shet up!’’ remarked Silas, the hired man, 
with a disapproving shake of the head. 

‘*Well, I'll let em know that, even if 
their pa an’ ma be away, they aint goin’ 
to run over me!” exclaimed Celesty, the 
‘‘help,” who had just had a battle with the 
twins, in which she came off victorious. 
She would not let them make muddy 
tracks over her newly washed kitchen 
floor, as they went on oft-repeated expedi- 
tions to the pantry after cookies. 

*Celesty is as cross as two sticks!” 
muttered Fred, as he and Ted sat playing 
mumble-the-peg out among the plantains. 

**So she is,” said his brother. ‘‘She hates 
boys! She'll do anything for little Kit. 
Gives her all the cookies she wants, and 
lets her muss up the stove making butter- 
scotch.” 

‘*Somehow everybody seems as though 
they liked Kit better’n us,” said Fred 
dolefully. 

“Yes. I’m tired of hearing them say, 
‘What a sweet disposition that child 
has!’” 

**So’m I! I'd like to get her mad,—real, 
hopping mad,—mad as a whole nestful of 
hornets. And, say,” with a sudden gleam 
of mischief in his eyes, ‘‘I know a way to 
do it. Say, Fred, you run in and get her 
doll,—that old Angelica she is always 
tagging around with. It’s lying on the 
couch in the sitting-room.” 

‘*What are you going to do with it?” 
Fred inquired, as he brought out Angelica, 
a round-faced china doll, with smiling 
lips and wide-open eyes. ‘‘Bury it, tie it 
on Bowser’s tail, or hang it on the limb 
of the cherry-tree?”’ 

**You’ll see! Come around on the other 
side of the house.” 

Now, it so happened that painters had 
been at work on the other side of the 
house. Their ladders were there, and 
several pails of paint, just as the painters 
had left them when they went to their 
dinner. Ted peered into one bucket after 
another. ‘*White, ochre, oil. Humph!, 
Oh, here is the black paint in this little 
tin can!” 

‘*But what are you going to do with 
black paint?’ queried Fred, looking much 
mystified. 

‘**You’ll see!” with achuckle. ‘*Let me 
take that brush,—the small one. Now, 
Jook!” And, quite regardless of drops of 
oil and spatters of black paint on his new 


gray trousers, Ted dabbled into the 
‘ivory black,” and began to daub An- 


gelica’s face,—her forehead, her cheeks, 
her neck, and even her broken china 
hands. 

The brilliancy of this new scheme 
dawned on Fred’s mind. ‘Going to make 
a nigger of her!” he shouted ecstatically, 
turning a somersault. 

**Sh! Don’t holler so, or Aunt Agnes’ll 
think we’re doing some mischief! ‘There! 
I want a dab of white paint for Angelica’s 
eyes. My! aint she a Topsy, though!” 
surveying his work with satisfaction. 
‘*Let’s set her against the piazza post to 
dry. Won’t Kit how] when she sees her! 
Guess there won’t be much said about her 
‘sweet disposition’ !”’ 

A few minutes later, sunny - faced, 
seven-year-old Kitty bounded out of the 
house, and confronted Angelica. But 
such an Angelica! Where were the blue 
eyes, the rosy cheeks, the brown hair? 
Instead, a shiny black face, with round, 
intensely white eyes, met her view. 

‘*Why—ee! Angelica! You dear Angel- 
ica! O boys, did you paint her?” hearing 
bursts of explosive laughter behind the 
piazza pillars. ‘Did you paint her, 
really?’ Then, gleefully, ‘‘How nice it 
was of you!” 

‘“‘Why! Are you—you—pleased?” And 
Ted popped up an astonished face. 

“Of course I am!” taking up Angelica 
very carefully. ‘‘You see I’ve always 
wanted a colored nurse for the rest of my 
dolls, and you’ve made dear Angelica into 
a real perfect one! Just as soon as she 
dries, I'll fix up a black gown, white 
apron, and red and yellow plaid turban 








CEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron,and burn red. 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or, 
glass package with every purchase, 




















Morgan's old black Mammy Phebe! I’m 
very much obliged to you, boys!” 

The twins mingled their voices in a low 
whistle as they slunk around the corner 
of the house. The slats of the parlor 
blinds rattled as they passed under the 
window ; and they caught a glimpse of 
Aunt Agnes’ white hand as she called out, 
***Rira bien qui rira le dernier!’ Do you 
know what that means, my little lads?” 

‘“No'’m.” 

“It means, ‘He laughs well who laughs 
last.’” 

“Oh!” And the boys sheepishly took 
themselves away. 

‘‘She thinks the joke was on us instead 
of Kit,” said Ted. 

‘Kind of seems as though it was!” 

‘““Maybe. But,’’ decidedly, “I don't 
think it pays to tease such a little girl as 
Kit, anyway. I don’t mean to again.” 

“Nor I! And,” softly, ‘I guess, Ted, 
that it is true,—about her disposition 
being sweet.’””— Mary E. Brush, in the 
Congregationalist. 








HUMOROUS. 


Mother (looking over her boy’s shoul- 
der)—Your spelling is perfectly terrible. 
Little Son—This isn’t a spellin’ lesson. It’s 
.. composition.—Street and Smith's Good 
News. 


“T wish Jack wouldn’t make so much 
noise,” said mamma. 

‘*Well, I tell you what I'll do,” said 
Wallie. “Ill be noisier than he is, and 
than you won't hear him.” 


Artistic Knowledge. The Dilettante— 
You ought to see Mrs. Thompson’s mag- 
nificent home! It’s just full of Corots and 
Millets. The Parvenu— Terrible! Why 
doesn’t she try insect powder? 


Bosom Friends. ‘*What do you say as to 
the young barrister’s making me an offer 
of marriage?” ‘Just what I expected! 
When I jilted him, he swore he would do 
himself an injury.”—Plauderecke. 


Dealer—I am sure, madam, you could 
look the city through, and not find a 
handsomer carriage than this. Mrs. 
D’ Avnoo—Oh, it’s handsome enough; but 
it looks too comfortable to be stylish.— 
New York World. 


‘*Bah!” sneered the Bostonian. ‘*New 
York be hanged. It’s a superficial town. 
There isn’t anything deep about it.” 

**Oh, indeed !” snapped the New- Yorker. 
**[t’s quite evident you haven’t seen the 
mud in New York streets.” 


The cottage of a miserly old blacksmith, 
of evil repute, near Middlesborough, was 
taken, soon after his death, by a young 
couple, and was one day visited by the 
squire’s niece. She asked the bride how 
she liked her new home, which had been 
thoroughly purified. 

‘*Aw, ah’s varra comfortable,” she said, 
‘*an’ ah isn’t freetened.” 

“Frightened! Why should you be 
frightened?” asked the lady. 

“They say ’at Dick (the miser) walke,” 
was the reply, ‘‘bud ah’s neean flaayed, 
for if he’s gone ti heaven, he weean’t 
want ti cum back; an’ if he’s gitten ti 
t’uther pleeace they weean’t let him!” 


The old man had given his son a very 
fair education, and, after graduating, he 
took him into his store. The young fel- 
low was over-nice about a great many 
things, but the father made no comment. 
One day an order came in from a cus- 
tomer. ‘I wish to goodness,” exclaimed 
the son, ‘‘that Jones would learn to 
spell!” ‘*What’s the matter with it?” in- 
quired the father, cheerfully. Pos & he 
spells coffee with a K.” ‘No, does he? I 
never noticed it.” ‘Of course you never 
did,” said the son, pettishly. ‘*You never 
notice anything like that.” ‘‘Perhaps not, 
my son,” replied the old man, gently, 
**but there is one thing I do notice, which 
you will learn by and by, and that is that 
Jones pays cash.” —Detroit Free Press. 





A Child Knows 
the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of a 
\ SSO 


NN FERRIS’ 


\ 
GOOD SENSE 








MODERN Ideas of HEALTHFUL Dress are 
PERFECTED in this WAIST. 

Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at — 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttens—won't pu 

off, Cord edge button holes—won't wear out, All sizes; 
all shapes. or slim bust; long or short waicta, 
Sold by all Leading Retailers, Send for Cirewlar. 


M facture d Patentees, 
FERRIS BROS. 41 Broadway, New York, 








for her. She’ll look just like little Phil 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
PIUM::: days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHEN , Lebanon, Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





BRYN MAWR COLLEGE :3.¢S:3522. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, 
Anglo-Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, including Gothic and Old High 
German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biolugy, and Philosophy, 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s Ly eg com.- 
lete. kellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, 
nglish, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance 
Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, and 
Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
hoped, be opened in the autumn, and will accom- 
modate all »pplicants for admission. For Program 
address as above. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


| Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS, 
Commencing Oct. 10, 1892. 











Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuUNC- 
TION and the West, 8.00 A. M. accommodation, and 
= F M. express, sleeping cars for Chicago and St. 
uis. 
For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8 00, 8.50, 9.00, 
Oe a M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 8.00, 9.00, 


_ 
= 


For stations on the WATERTOWN Brancu, 8.50, 10.10, 
11 A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 7.15, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 7.15, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For ConcorD, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.15 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FiTcHBuURG, 8.0), 9.00 A. M.; 
1,05, 3.00, 7.00 P, M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.15 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at p rs 
station ticket office, Causeway street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 








“That bright journal, Wives and Daughters.” 
—Woman’s Journal, Boston. 


“Wives and 
Daughters.” 


PUBLISHED AT TORONTO, AND 
LONDON, CANADA. 


Conducted by Mrs. John Cameron, 
Assisted by Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald. 





A Monthly Journal, conducted by women for 
women, and aiming to be on the side of whatever 
is highest and best in woman’s work and woman’s 
aspirations. 

Enjoys an influential circulation throughout the 
whole Dominion, and, to a large extent, in the 
United States, but more particularly in the Province 
of Ontario, the largest, most populous, wealthy 
and progressive of the Provinces. Therefore a good 
medium for advertising. 





KIND WORDS: 


From the Countess of Aberdeen. 

HApbo Hovwsks, Aberdeen, Scotland, Dec. 1, 1890. 

Lady Aberdeen begs to congratulate Mrs. Cam- 
eron most sincerely on the high promise of the new 
venture, and will be much obliged if she will direct 
that two copies should be sent to her at the above 
address every month. Lady Aberdeen hopes that 
Mrs. Cameron will not mind her making some 
extracts from ‘*Wives and Daughters” for a little 
magazine which she herself is editing in connection 
with a Young Women’s Christian Association in 
Scotland. 


From Miss Frances E. Willard. 

“Wives and Daughters,” edited by Mrs. John 
Cameron and Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald, is a publi- 
cation that shows how our Canadian cousins are 
marching on in their day and generation to the 
great empire and beautiful land of men. It has a 
winsome kindliness of visagé, and we believe will 
become the attached friend of all women who may 
listen to its utterances.” 





50 Cents a Year. Address 


“Wives and Daughters,” 


LONDON, CANADA. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8S. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Cora Bacon Foster. ELLs HvTcHins STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of C ‘ 











Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 


Endorsed by the 1 Banks and Business Firms of 
e State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
oy one Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 


, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


LADIES Stn 


WELL COOKED FOOD. EFFICIENT | LUNCH 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. 











BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epnau D. Cuengy. With portrait and halftone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 
Cloth, $3.00. 
Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in mak 
exceedingly Feadable, and free ¥ Le. poe 
that makes up a great part of so many bi hies. 
wun ye a +4 re - r—C} Ay oft e and 
e ‘ 
politically and artisticall y--ieten a — 
FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 


By Evizaseta Hype Botrume. Cloth, $1.25. 


Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reliable, th 
author gives in this book the results of nearly thirty 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws it light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
to the friends of the race. No one anxious for the 
unity and welfar> of the American State can afford 
to neglect her testimony. 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 





By Rev. F. M.Spracue. Cloth, $1.75. 


“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most compre 
hensive indictment of our present system of business 
that has yet appeared. It is a summ not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better, 
of the literature of Christian hopefulness that can be 
satisfied with nothing less than a radical change in 
Ce mmothods which have hitherto dominat the 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UNDERWOOD, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes : 


“I quite envy the man who has not read Quahbin 

for Be bee op saesual 4 = crest of him, and 
me, for ‘ad 

- a Kd ve it twice.” Itisa 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By Harriette R. SHat- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This manual, mer intended for all students, ie 
especially prepared for the use of women, in their 
cl is im por- 
made as 

ible,—containing all 
residing, of debating, of 

— motions, of voting, etc., etc..—while at the 

‘me it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law. 


@ Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 
tional). 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 

The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association, 

The Cook County (Ill.) Woman Suffrage Association 
The Spokane (Wash.) Sorosis. 


wie? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffuio, 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and whe 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The Woman Suffrage Leag 
of Everett, Yrass. ° as . me 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass, 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


At Canton Junction, 





Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS, 


Making them the most elastic of ail Textile 
Fabrics, and are for the following uses: 


MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 
MATTRESS PADS, 
FILLING FOR CUSHIONS, 


All of the above taking the place of the best 
curled horse hair, also, the well known 


STAIR PADS, AND TABLE 
PADDING. 


Order through your Dry Goods and Furniture 
dealer. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the busi centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 











BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable price. 
Location central to — retail stores and places of 
musement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 





Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO., 


Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 





WANTED : A young housekeeper, aged about 25 
to 28, at Chicago, this summer; family of six, 
keep two servants, occupy twelve-room house. 
Lady wanted must be of high character and educa- 
tian, and will be considered one of the family. 





Wages, $20 per month and board. Address full 
Ames, Sav PEMRS. V.. P. O. Box 688, Chicage. 
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Letters containing remittances and relating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Ke. a mod letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s ny! Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until paywent is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from ‘the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has sulscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








REPUBLICAN LEAGUES FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


The Republican Leagues of the United 
States held their sixth annual meeting in 
Louisville, Ky., on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, May 10 and11l. Thirty-eight States 
were represented by over 600 delegates, 
while several thousand interested friends 
and spectators crowded Macaulay’s Opera 
House at every session. 

President Clarkson, in his opening ad- 
dress, gave generous recognition to the 
public services of women, and avowed 
himself in favor of woman suffrage. He 
said : 


A pressing question of the time is in 
regard to the pulitical rights of women. Not 
much headway has been made by the senti- 
mental arguments in favor of a political fran- 
chise for women, but women, themselves, by 
taking up thousands of employments occupied 
only by men before, and showing themselves 
possessed of superior husiness qualifications, 
and acquiring property, and in other ways, have 
supplied practical facts in support of their capac- 
ity for citizenship. The public sentiment has 
conceded municipal and school suffrage to them. 
No subject could be more interesting for investi- 

ation and discussion than this. For my part, 

know of no reason why an intelligent woman 
should not vote and be as fully qualified to vote 
as an intelligent man. 

This passage of his speech was greeted 
with enthusiastic applause; in fact it was 
more applauded than any other. Mr. H. 
B. Blackwell, delegate from Massachu- 
setts, from the floor of the Convention 
subsequently offered the following : 


Whereas, Political Justice, Impartial Liberty, 
and Equal Rights for All are the foundation 
principles of the Republican party ; 

And whereas the Constitution of the United 
States expressly declares that ‘‘All persons born 
or naturalized in the United States and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the 
United States and of the States in which they 
reside,’’ therefore 

Resolved, That we re-affirm our national plat- 
forms of 1872 and 1892—*‘The Republican party 
is mindful of its obligations to the loyal women 
of America for their noble devotion to the cause 
of freedom; their admission to wider spheres of 
usefulness is viewed with satisfaction, and ‘‘We 
demand the ballot for every citizen of the United 
States,’’ irrespective of race, color, or sex. 

This was greeted with great and re- 
peated applause, and was unanimously 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Next day the Committee on Resolutions 
reported the following : 


We recommend to the favorable considera- 
tion of the Republican clubs of the United 
States, as a matter of education, the question of 
granting to the women of the State and Nation 
the right to vote at all elections on the same 
terms and conditions as male citizens. 


This resolution was justly regarded, 
both by the friends and opponents of 
woman suffrage in the convention, as an 
endorsement of the principle, and the 
vote of 375 in favor to 185 against it in- 
dicated with substantial accuracy the views 
of the delegates. Its adoption by more 
than two to one was an encouraging and 
significant fact. 

The resolution oftered by Mr. Black- 
well, and afterwards advocated by Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster and himself before the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, was objected to by 
several members of the Committee who 
were personally in favor of woman suf- 
frage, as being in form inconsistent with 
the constitution of the National League, 
which limits .its work to education and 
organization. To formulate a platform 
was considered to be the exclusive func- 
tion of a Nationa] Convention, and a re- 
affirmation of the platform of 1892 as the 
sole basis on which the League could 
proceed. In opposition to this objection 
it was urged (1) that the platform of 1892 
was a woman suffrage platform, since it 
expressly *‘demanded the ballot for every 
citizen of the United States,’’ one-half of 
whom are women; and (2) that if only a 
re-aftirmation of 1892 were permitted, no 
additional resolutions on any subject 
would be in order. In fact several such 
were framed and adopted, as, for instance, 
those in favor of one term, a secret bal- 
lot, the suppression of gambling, etc. 
Doubtless the Committee felt reluctant 
to commit the League to any principle 
or measure on which the party was not 
unanimous. Accordingly the sub-com- 
mittee threw out many proposed resolu- 
tions, this one among others. But when 
the full committee re-assembled at 10.45 
P.M., Mrs. Foster, president of the 
Women’s Republican National League, 
addressed the committee in support of 
the suffrage resolution, and made so favy- 
orable an impression that when, at 3 A. M., 
the discussion of it was renewed by Mr. 
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Blackwell, Major Bundy, of Bucyrus, O., | Voters’ headquarters, 3 Bromfield Street, 


offered as a substitute the resolution 
adopted, which was accepted by the com- 
mittee with substantial unanimity. 

The negative votes were largely from 
the Southern States. This was to be ex- 
pected. The Republicans of that sec- 
tion, hated, scorned and proscribed as a 
“nigger party,” are in no condition to 
take up what is there a new issue. On 
the other hand, the Kansas, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Massachusetts and other 
Northern and Western delegations voted 
solid for woman suffrage. 

The fact that Mr. Blackwell was a 
member of the Convention as delegate-at- 
large from the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict, and accredited by the Massachusetts 
and Chickatawbut Clubs, enabled him to 
bring the subject directly before the State 
delegations, and his presence on the Reso- 
lutions Committee was also an advantage. 
The successful result was greatly pro- 
moted by the admirable attitude of Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster, whose course was at once 
frank and conciliatory. In her fine ad- 
dress before the mass meeting in Louis- 
ville, on Wednesday evening, she gave an 
effective plea for the adoption of woman 
suffrage as a party issue, and afterwards, 
before the Committee on Resolutions, she 
made a very happy impression. ‘She 
has a level head’’ was the universal com- 
ment. 

The resolution of the National League 
Convention is honest and explicit. While 
it does not make woman suffrage a test of 
Republicanism, it gives the moral weight 
of the League in its favor. This is all 
that the friends of woman suffrage could 
expect, and, as was evidenced by the sub- 
sequent vote in convention, it was more 
than its opponents were willing to con- 
cede without a contest. Henceforth the 
discussion of woman suffrage in the 
Republican Leagues of the United States 
is not only permitted but recommended. 
And with discussion there can be but one 


result—its acceptance and adoption. 
H. B. B. 


ter 
REGISTRATION OF WOMEN VOTERS. 


The most important duty of Massachu- 
setts women this year is to register as 
voters for school committee. Double 
last year’s registration, and victory of 
municipal woman suffrage will be assured. 

Under the present Massachusetts law, 
assessment and poll tax are abolished, and 
all that is required of women voters is 
registration. ; 

Women who registered in 1892 can reg- 
ister at their own homes this year. A 
card has been prepared by the Independent 
Women Voters, by direction of the Asses- 
sors, which will be left by canvassers 
with every woman who registered in 1892. 
When possible to do so, the canvasser will 
remain long enough at each residence to 
fill out the card, and see that each voter 
signs her own name in full; when unable 
to see the voter, the card will be left for 
the voter to fill out herself. Care should 
be taken to write very plainly, lest the 
card be rejected by the Registrars as de- 
fective. The cards should be handed to 
the Assessors when they call, between 
May land June 15. In case the Assessor 
fails to take the card, or if the voter pre- 
fers to do so, she can go to City Hall, car- 
rying the card with her, and thus be reg- 
istered. Bear in mind that the card must 
be left at the Assessor’s office, City Hall, 
not at Registrar’s office, as the law re- 
quires that the card must pass through 
the Assessor’s hands. Registration by 
cards cannot be made after June 15, and 
the cards cannot be used by any one 
whose name was not on the Registration 
Listin 1892. This plan having been adopted 
for the registration of old voters, they are 
respectfully requested not to apply at the 
Registrars’ office, 12 Beacon Street, for 
registration. The time of the Registrars 
is fully occupied, from May 1 until the 
State election, in recording and arranging 
names of both men and women voters. 
The Registration office is small, the num- 
ber employed limited, and the appropria- 
tion for the work inadequate for employ- 
ing extra help, and should women apply 
in large numbers during the spring and 
summer for registration, the Registrars 
would be greatly hindered in their work. 
We urge upon women, therefore, to com- 
ply with this request. 

All women whose names were not on 
the Registration List in 1892, must apply 
in person at the Registrars’ office, 12 Bea- 
con Street, on and after November 1, or 
in any of the sub-registration places, dates 
to be given hereafter. In case, however, 
parties are obliged to leave town before 
that date, and cannot return until after 
Nov. 28, they will be permitted to regis- 
ter at 12 Beacon Street, any time after 
May 1, between the hours of 9 A. M. and 
5 P. M., excepting Saturdays, when the 
office closes at 2 P.M. The election of 
1893 will take place Tuesday, December 
12. Copies of this statement, and cards 
for the registration of voters of 1892, can 
be obtained at the Independent Women 





room 37. ‘Take elevator in alley-way at 
the side of Wesleyan Building. 

Under the law Assessors are required to 
ask at every house, where a woman reg- 
istered in 1892, for the card containing 
her request for registration. Past expe- 
rience proves to us that some Assessors 
have been derelict in their duty. A heavy 
penalty can he imposed on any Assessor 
who neglects to do his duty in this regard. 

Vigorous measures should at once be 
used to call out thousands of new voters 
in November. H. B. B. 


ee — 
THE MOTHER OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


In the life of Oliver Cromwell, by Dr. 
George H. Clark, just published by D. 
Lothrop Co., there is a charming chapter 
on his later domestic life, from which we 
make the following extract: 

“There was one inmate of Whitehall 
who calls for a page in this narrative— 
Oliver’s old mother, who is said to have 
given him some of his best traits of 
character. She was now ninety-four years 
old, but her mental faculties were little 
obscured. Every day, it is related, her 
kind, affectionate son visited her in her 
room. Every day she wished to see his 
face and to hear his voice. To her he 
was not the great captain of Dunbar, nor 
the invincible conqueror whom all the 
sovereigns of Europe feared; he was her 
Oliver, her boy, her only one, the pet of 
the old Huntingdon home. He sits and 
talks with her, but not a word is said of 
war or parliaments ; the talk is of the far 
past. 

‘*Memories sweet and dear are gone 
over again and again, and never seem to 
lose their interest: the kind father, long 
ago gone, who took his boy to Cam- 
bridge; the old house; the brook running 
near it; the winter evenings when Doctor 
Beard and others came in for a little talk; 
Cousin Hampden; yes, with tears and 
tender voice, good Uncle Oliver, godfather 
Oliver, and the pleasant walks to Hinchin- 
brook. All the past, little of the present, 
is gone over. At last came a scene worth 
the vision of an angel. Oliver for the last 
time is by her side, and she is passing to 
the other life. She looks up and says: 
‘My dear son, I leave my heart with thee; 
good night!’ and dies. Tenderly, through 
nearly forty years of widowhood, this 
mother had been watched over and cared 
for by the most dutiful of sons, and now 
he lays her body in Westminster Abbey. 
She was anoble woman. Even royalists 
spoke kindly of her. Her picture is a 
pleasant one to look at. Her memory 
will be kept alive, for she was the mother 
of a hero.” H. B. B. 


——r 
RHODE ISLAND MAY MEETING. 


The May Meeting and Annual Banquet 
of the Rhode Island W. 8S. A. was held in 
Blackstone Hall, Providence, on the 4th 
inst. Our beloved Lucy Stone was with 
us at the afternoon meeting, and was 
listened to with attention and pleasure. 
Her discourse was a summing up of the 
progress made in the cause of woman 
during the last fifty years. To the 
younger generation the inferior position 
occupied by women when Lucy Stone 
was a girl seems almost incomprehensible. 
The progress of our movement is not as 
rapid as it ought to be, and we sometimes 
grow discouraged. It does us good, there- 
fore, to have our veterans come among us 
and tell how much has really been accom- 
plished. 

A very interesting paper on ‘Police 
Matrons,” by Mrs. J. H. Barney, was read 
by Mrs. H. D. Walker. This paper gave 
an account of difficulties encountered in 
the efforts to secure police matrons in 
different cities, and of the good results 
which have followed wherever they have 
been secured. Providence has had one 
police matron since 1880, who has been 
where she could be called upon at any 
hour of the day or night. The Legislature 
has recently passed a law requiring the 
employment of two police matrons in 
Providence, one of whom shall be on duty 
constantly. The other cities of the State 
are each required to employ one police 
matron, who shall reside in or near the 
station where women are confined, so as 
to be within call when needed. When the 
new Central Police Station of Providence 
is completed, it will have separate accom- 
modations for women prisoners, and also 
apartments for the use of the matrons. 
Rhode Island, behind in many things, is 
the first State in the Union to pass a law 
that all its cities shall be provided with 
police matrons. 

Rev. Augustus Woodbury, for many 
years vice-president of the R. I. W. 8S. A., 
but now living out of the State, made the 
closing address of the afternoon. He 
spoke words of encouragement regarding 
the advance of woman suffrage. The 
movement had been a quiet one, but it 
was permeating all classes. Christianity 
worked quietly for three centuries, and at 
the end the whole Roman Empire was 





Christianized. No one knew how this had 
been done, and yet it was accomplished. 
This quiet work for woman suffrage had 
accomplished much. What we need is to 
be faithful and patient. All things good 
will come in time. 

The guests sat down to the banquet at 
six o’clock. The members of the society 
had provided a delicious repast. At 6.45, 
the chairman of the evening, Mr. Arnold B. 
Chace, introduced Col. T. W. Higginson. 
Mr. Higginson was a signer of the call for 
the first meeting which organized the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association 
nearly twenty-five years ago, and our 
members were all glad to see and hear him 
once more. He, too, sounded the same note 
of rejoicing over the progress of woman 
suftrage which had characterized the after- 
noon addresses, referring to the prize 
essays on this subject, which had been 
written by students of Massachusetts 
colleges, and the astonishing qualities of 
the one to which the prize was given at 
the Harvard Annex. He claimed that 
women are not entitled to the ballot be- 
cause they are better or wiser than men, 
but because they are human, and that it 
therefore belongs to them by right of their 
humanity. On questions of principle 
they will probably be generally found on 
the right side, but on economic questions 
or those of public policy they will be as 
ignorant as men. 

Mrs. Anna P. Martin, president of the 
Providence W. C. T. U., spoke strongly 
for woman suffrage, and gave an amusing 
account of the first meeting of the associa- 
tion at which she ever spoke. Her hus- 
band met her when she was on the way to 
the hall, and she knew by his long face 
that he had learned of her intention to 
speak at a woman suffrage meeting. He 
stopped and asked her where she was 
gcing and they held some conversation on 
the subject not conducive to her peace of 
mind, as he thought it would bring her 
into disrepute to participate in such a 
meeting. She went into the meeting, 
however, and made her little speech, com- 
ing away converted forever after to full 
faith. 

Rev. Augustus Woodbury paid a high 
tribute to the life and service of our hon- 
ored president, who was unable to be with 
us. He spoke of the marked ability with 
which she compassed every phase of the 
woman question. He had gone to the 
State House hearings on woman suftrage 
time and again, at her request, prepared 
to add his word in advocacy of this cause, 
but had always found it almost a work of 
supererogation after she had shed the 
light of her thought upon it. He was 
sorry not to see her, but her work was en- 
during and of inestimable value. 

Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer closed with a 
brief exposition of the central principle of 
justice upon which the cause of woman 
rests. She said some good words regard- 
ing Mr. Woodbury’s work among us, voic- 
ing the general regret that he had removed 
from the State. She closed with a tribute 
to Col. Higginson’s lifelong labor for the 
elevation of woman. Thus ended the 
public work of our association for 1892— 
93. ELLEN M. BOLLEs, 

Rec. Sec. R. I. W. S.A. 
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SCHOOL ELECTIONS IN ILLINOIS. 


During the past six weeks numerous 
school elections have been held in Illinois 
in which women voted. 


In Bloomington the largest vote ever 
cast for members of the Board of Educa- 
tion was cast April 3, numbering 5,286, 
of which 2,535 were cast by women. This 
is almost double the number of women 
who voted last year. 


The Bloomington Watch-Tower says: 

Among the notable things on school 
election day, the great number of old 
ladies who voted was significant. Quietly 
and thoughtfully they took up this new 
duty, discharging it as to God. And they 
were among the earliest at the polls. At 
the ripe age of eighty-one the editor’s 
mother ‘‘attained her majority” and cast 
her first vote. Does any one doubt that 
before eighty more years have rolled into 
the past, women will be voting on all 
questions? The wonder will be that they 
were not sooner ‘‘called to the polls” to 
help in solving some of the most perplex- 
ing questions of the day. 


The Pantagraph says: 


It is a high compliment to any commu- 
nity when nearly six thousand persons of 
both sexes can thus meet in an animated 
contest and preserve good order and 
decorum. Whatever may be the propriety 
of a general extension of suffrage to 
women, there is no doubting that the peo- 
ple of Bloomington really enjoy the school 
board election, as producing a healthy 
rivalry between the fathers and sons and 
mothers and daughters in caring for the 
education of the children of the city. 


At Aurora, over 600 women voted. At 
Belvidere,‘*hundreds of women voted” and 
elected the ticket which had on it the 
name of Miss Emma Feakins. She is the 
first woman to be elected to an office in 
that county. At Oak Park, the women’s 
ticket was elected. Reports from numer- 
ous other towns and school districts 








show that a good proportion of women 
voted; in some instances they elected 
their candidates, in others they were de- 
feated. But it can no longer be alleged in 
Illinois that women do not want to vote. 
i F. M. A. 


WASHINGTON WOMEN vs. DR. BUCKLEY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The women of the State of Washington 
have been quite aroused over the state- 
ment recently made by Dr. Buckley, that 
woman suffrage was tried in the Terri- 
tory of Washington, that there was no 
particular interest taken in it, and that 
the female vote was very light. I am in 
receipt of several letters from that State, 
the testimony of which is to the con- 
trary 

Mrs. Stella W. Traver, ex-secretary of 
East Washington W. C. T. U., now secre- 
tary of the State Baptist Board of 
Women’s Missions, says: 


My first vote was cast at Spokane in 
1884. Although the day was unpleasant 
and the polling place unpleasant, quite a 
large number of the ladies voted. The 
following spring I was clerk in one of the 
wards in the city election, one of the 
judges being also alady. The day passed 
very quietly and pleasantly, and the 
representation of ladies was good. In 
June, 1886, I again acted as a clerk; and, 
by actual count, one-third of the voters 
were ladies, and to them was ascribed the 
victory on the local option fight. Depriv- 
ing women of their ballot was shutting 
out much of the sunlight of prosperity in 
our young, growing State. 


Mrs. Hattie Hill, Superintendent of 
Work in Penal Institutions in Eastern 
Washington, and President of Walla 
Walla County W. C. T. U., says: 


As far as my knowledge goes, Dr. Buck- 
ley’s statements are not true. The greater 
part of the women voted and took a lively 
interest in political matters. Some of us 
are still at it, and will continue to be until 
the end comes. My motto is, ‘‘Nothing 
is settled until itis settled right.” 


Miss H. Maria Peet, who has held many 
prominent offices in Local, County and 
State Unions, says: 


I know that the women of Washington 
seemed to enjoy the pet granted and 
deplored the robbery of their rights. The 
intelligent felt it thoroughly, and ex- 
pressed themselves as being wronged. 

J.D. McIntyre, Treasurer of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Prohibition party 
of Washington, says: 

Any one who asserts that the women’s 
vote in Washington was light, does it 
either with the intention to falsify, or 
from ignorance. Suffrage was taken from 
the women by the action of the liquor 
dealers of this State. I believe there are 
very few women who would not use the 
ballot if they had it, and consider it a 
great boon. 

Mrs. H. Cowley, President of Spokane 
Union, says: 

I know that the women voted. There 
were fewer women than men who failed 
to vote. I was one of the clerks at one 
election, and judge at another. I know 
women will vote if they have the oppor- 
tunity, and that intemperance would suf- 
fer from their voice had they a share in 
legislation. 

Residents of Klickitat County, Wash- 
ington, say: 

We know the Rev. Dr. Buckley’s state- 
ments, that no particular interest was 
taken in suffrage, and that the female vote 
was light, are utterly false. A deep in- 
terest was manifested, and the greater part 
of the women voted. Our women not only 
voted, but sat as jurors and clerks of 
election. The ends of justice were never 
arrived at with speedier precision. 

This was signed by thirty persons, 
representing all the different precincts of 
Klickitat County. 

Other leaders like J. W. Rouge, Judge 
Dunbar, Judge Strong and Rev. Mr. 
Bisbee have written letters with similar 
sentiments to the daily and weekly papers. 
With so many loyal suftragists in the 
State of Washington, it will not be long 
before their women will again be enfran- 
chised. 

CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 

Chicago, May 15, 1893. 


ree 
BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


There has been a generous response 
from our friends to the appeal for the 
missing back numbers of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL for binding. We now have 
enough copies of May 28 and Dec. 17, and 
June 25, 1892; but copies of May 7 and 
July 2 will still be welcome. May 7 
seems to be especially scarce—probably 
because it is the oldest of the missing 


numbers. 
gud — 7 


SHE SAVED THE TRAIN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I send you the name of Kattie Shelly, 
or Kate Shelly, as she is generally called, 
of Boore, near Ames, Story County, 
Iowa. She saved an express train by 
crawling on the rails in a terrific thunder- 
storm, on one of the darkest nights ever 
known, in danger every moment of drop- 
ping into the boiling flood below. She 
reached the depot in such an exhausted 
condition that she fell prostrate in the 
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doorway and could only utter, ‘Save the 
express.” She had been sitting at the 
window of her father’s cabin, and through 
the flashes of lightning saw the bridge 
go down. She has received a medal from 
the Humane Society. 

Mrs. H. A. Epson. 


—~@e—___—_—— 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTION ECHOES. 


The Boston Herald says: ‘*The National 
Republican League clubs indorsed woman 
suffrage by a very substantial vote in its 
favor. Coming right on the heels of the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the original agitation of the cause, the 
event is interesting and impressive at this 
time.” 

The Cedar Rapids, Ia., Republican says: 
“The proceedings had the true Repub- 
lican ring. The second day’s meeting of 
the Republican League was characterized 
by great enthusiasm. Kentucky gave 
royal welcome to the delegates with its 
well-known hospitality. President Clark- 
son in his annual address vigorously out- 
lined the party’s future policy.” 

The Buffalo Evening News says: ‘*The 
meeting of Republicans at Louisville, Ky., 
was a meeting full of spirit, hope and 
determination. It has afforded plenty of 
subjects for discussion by the party press 
and the independent press of the country. 
The election of W. W. Tracy, of Illinois, 
to the office vacated by President Clark- 
son will be hailed with delight by the 
young men of the leagues throughout the 
country, and the resolutions are calm, de- 
liberate and thoughtful.” 

The Springfield Republican says: ‘*The 
resolutions recommended by the commit- 
tee on resolutions for adoption were taken 
up and considered one at a time. When 
the resolution favoring woman suffrage, 
offered by Dr. Blackwell, of Boston, 
Wednesday, was read, a motion was made 
that it be adopted. This caused a furore 
all over the house. A score of delegates 
were clamoring for the floor. Order was 
at length restored and a division called 
for. As a result the resolution was 
adopted bya vote of 375 yeas and 185 
nays.” 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: ‘Of the 
many resolutions introduced, and the few 
adopted, we do not care to speak in this 
connection, further than to commend the 
good judgment shown in not attempting 
to lay down a platform. ‘The one diver- 
gence from the beaten path was in con- 
nection with woman suffrage, and that 
was not a commitment of the party, or 
even of the league, to anything except to 
the favorable consideration of the subject 
by the clubs as a matter of education. 
Certainly the subject is one which ought 
to be studied carefully. In many States 
the women can vote on some elective offices 
and in one at all elections. It is surely 
time to investigate the practical workings 
of the system. So far as it has already 
gone, the Jnter-Ocean believes the experi- 
ment has worked well, but it has no wish 
to have its mere indorsement carry con- 
viction. Let the several clubs investigate, 
each for itself, and arrive at independ- 
ent conclusions based on definite knowl- 
edge.” 

The Daily Truth of Scrantcn, Pa., says: 
‘The resolution in reference to woman’s 
political equality passed at the Republican 
National Convention at Louisville yester- 
day comes just in time to be weighed and 
welcomed at the coming Woman’s Con- 
gress. It is significant, because it shows 
that—however much silly-minded men 
may laugh over the question in legisla- 
tures and elsewhere—the men who lead 
in statecraft and can read the signs of the 
times recognize the fact that women are 
quietly getting ready to accept the respon- 
sibility for the progress of the body poli- 
tic in right directions. The more they 
work for reform and civilization the more 
clearly they see and more deeply feel how 
much of their best work and its results is 
blocked and ruined by politics as man- 
aged exclusively by men. The women 
who have cared nothing for the suffrage 
as a personal right or a personal privilege 
will soon move forward to demand it as 
the means of doing the higher work of the 
world which rests largely in their hands. 
When they demand it they will surely have 
it. The politicians who see this first are 
the ones who are wise.” 


The Boston Journal says: 

The suffrage resolution of the Republi- 
ean clubs is foolish and ill- considered. 
Party issues are framed by regular con- 
ventions, not by informal gatherings like 
this at Louisville. 

The Boston Advertiser quotes the above, 
and says: 

It may be “‘foolish” and it may be ‘“*ill- 
considered,” though if we mistake not, the 
Republicans of Massachusetts have in- 
dorsed woman suffrage in their —, 
led by such men as Senator Hoar and 
Goy. Long. But “party issues” are gen- 
erally framed almost anywhere, except in 
regular conventions, and ‘‘informal gath- 
erings”’ of over 1,000 delegates sometimes 
sense pretty accurately the drift of popu- 
lar feeling. The convention at Louisville 








J 
adopted, in the main, a most excellent 
platform, alive to present conditions and 
suggestive of the issues upon which 
people are deciding. As for woman 
suffrage, no argument whatever can 
be advanced against it save that 
which assumes the natural inferiority of 
woman. It is the same sort of argument 
as that Lizzie Borden, if she killed her 
father and mother, should not suffer the 
penalty of the law! Women who are 
brought up with men, are educated with 
them, do business with them, read with 
them, conduct churches with them, hold 
pee with them,areas well fitted to vote 
with them, and to suffer equal penalties 
for crimes with them, or else we must 
admit the natural and irreconcilable in- 
feriority of one sex to the other. A con- 
vention of 1,000 representative Republi- 
cans would hardly like to be caught 
taking that position. 


The Boston Herald says: ‘*The indorse- 
ment of woman suffrage as a Republican 
issue for the future by Mr. Clarkson’s con- 
vention at Louisville is differently received 
by our Republican contemporaries. One of 
them regards it as foolish, while another 
is inclined to welcome it. As we under- 
stand the proceedings, it is chiefly tenta- 
tive. It has become plain to Mr. Clarkson 
and his following that the voters of the 
country have left them on the present 
Republican issues. They find themselves 
in a minority of a million and a half in 
the latest political campaign fought out 
upon these. This is the key to the aban- 
donment of the high tariff made at Louis- 
ville, which, by the way, is the finest step 
with a view to Republican recovery that 
could have been taken. But these men 
are working primarily, and secondarily, 
too, and, indeed, all the time, for success. 
What could be more natural than that 
they should strive to change a constitu- 
ency that has cast a million and a half 
majority against them for one that there 
are hopes will prove more favorable? If 
they can swamp the present adverse pre- 
ponderance by some millions of women’s 
votes added, they will have done a great 
work.” 

The Boston Transcript says: 

President J. W. Clarkson, of the Repub- 
lican Leagues, in his speech at Louisville, 
yesterday, referred to ‘‘new grounds and 
new departures in which the Republican 
party might safely lead.” He specifies 
among the possible novel Republican ‘‘de- 
partures,” ‘‘a one-term Presidency, a new 
plan of Civil Service reform, the election 
of United States Senators by a direct vote 
of the people, governmental control of 
the telegraph, courts of arbitration and 
conciliation for the settlement of labor 
disputes, improved roads, and equal polit- 
ical rights for women.” ‘The subjects he 
mentions are enough to give fresh zest 
to political discussion in this country. 
Clarkson will not have the iaboring 
classes again vote against the Republican 
party at a national election, if their sup- 
port can be retained by ‘“‘courts of arbi- 
tration and conciliation for the settlement 
of labor disputes.” He likewise declares 
in favor of ‘‘equal political rights for 
women.” This is a decidedly ‘‘new de- 

arture” for a president of the Republican 
eagues of the United States, but is sure 
of Senator Hoar’s support, at all events. 
If this speech has been reported correctly, 
it must be admitted that Mr. Clarkson 
displays more comprehension of the 
deeper currents of political sentiment than 
he has done habitually while a responsible 
leader of the party, of late years, in thus 
crediting the Republican masses with a 
radical and reforming idealism. Too little 
attention has been paid to this character 
of the party, since the war. 


The Topeka Capital says: ‘*When the 
New York Sun declared that the recent 
municipal elections in Kansas would give 
an impetus to the enfranchisement of 
women, it expressed a truth which has 
since found substantial ratification in the 
comment of other papers of all parties 
in the principal cities of the country and 
a striking verification in the enthusiasm 
of the delegates to the Republican league 
convention at Louisville. According 
to the dispatches, the two features of 
the first day were the reception by the 
convention of Mrs. J. Ellen Foster and the 
applause that greeted the reference of 
President Clarkson to the growth of the 
sentiment for the enfranchisement of 
women. The convention yesterday rec- 
ommended woman suffrage to the national 
party. Clarkson’s appeal to the conven- 
tion in referring to the question of woman 
suffrage, to make the door ‘so open and 
so wide that every voter can come in,’ 
was remarkable as coming from one of 
the most astute and practical politicians 
of the country, and is in direct line with 
the progressive ideas that have main- 
tained the Republican party. If the time 
is coming when women shall have the 
right to vote, it will be due to the Republi- 
can party. The party which was born in 
the throes of emancipation and which has 
always stood for the emancipation of the 
wage-earner from the pauper competition 
of the wage standard of Europe is the 
only party to which the women of the 
United States can look for the enlarge- 
ment of their political privileges. The 
motto of the Republican party has always 
been Forward. Republicanism is hospita- 
ble to ideas and freedom. We venture to 
say that there has never been a time when 
the Republican party would have refused 
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to women the right to vote if they had ex- 
pressed a desire to vote. The only thing | 
it has waited for is such an expression of 
women’s wishes as would make evident 
the desire for the suffrage. Kansas will 
be the first battle-ground in this contest, | 
and the fight will be bitter and close. The | 
Democratic vote is likely to be practically | 
solid against the principle of woman suf- 
frage, and the prediction of Jerry Simpson | 
that woman suffrage if adopted will in- 
sure Republican supremacy in this State 
for a decade indicates that there will be a 
strong opposition from the People’s party, | 
notwithstanding the fact that woman 
suffrage is one of their earliest and most 
conspicuous principles. What the result 
of such a contest will be no one can pre- 
dict with assurance, but the strong senti- 
ment of the national Republican league is 
significant of an early agitation of this 
question on national grounds and of the 
favorable attitude of the Republican party. 
There are indications that a conflict with 
the principle of socialism, which means 
the obliteration of individuality and a 
blow at the home, is impending in this as 
well as in other countries; and in that 
conflict the women will be needed.” 


hf eed 
IN MEMORIAM. 


JOANNA E. D. MILLs. 

Another brave worker in the woman 
suffrage cause has passed over the river. 
On May 14, 1893, Mrs. Joanna E. Dana 
Mills left this life for a higher one. She 
was born in Westfield St., Dedham, Mass., 
May 24, 1823. 

Though living in a rural neighborhood, 
her ambition took a wide scope. From 
teaching school in a primitive, box-like 
structure, still standing near the home of 
her childhood, she afterward taught in 
various towns, Lowell among the rest. A 
tribute to her remarkable aptitude in get- 
ting the good-will of the most refractory 
has come from one of her pupils, who ends 
by saying, ‘‘She was a perfect teacher!” 
She had also a marked influence over 
those of unsound mind. At one time in 
her girlhood, on her way home from 
school, she stopped frequently to talk 
kindly to some insane women, who, in 
those days, were kept for safety in cages 
in the almshouse. One of them became 
quite fond of her, and would put a hand 
through the bars to touch her dress or 
stroke her face. Later Miss Dana had the 
satisfaction of seeing this woman placed 
in a more comfortable abiding-place, 
where she became docile and even help- 
ful. 

Miss Dana studied some time in the 
Lowell School of Design, and made great 
proficiency in wood engraving, but was 
obliged to give up the work on account of 
its bad eftect on her health. In 1862 she 
became the second wife of Mr. John Mills, 
of Needham, Mass., and has since made 
her home in that place; has been a widow 
for fourte2n years. She was an active 
worker for the Sanitary Commission dur- 
ing the war, and untiring in every good 
cause. Her interest in woman suffrage 
had its origin when she wasa child. Her 
indignation was aroused by what she 
thought injustice toward women. To this 
cause she heartily gave her hand, voice 
and pen. As president of the Needham 
Woman Suffrage League for the past thir- 
teen years, she was a beloved and honored 
leader, and lent inspiration to her fellow- 
workers. Her last illness was brief, but 
painful. Yet her mind was bright to the 
last. Toward the close she said: ‘*My 
feet are in the river,” but, with her last 
breath, ‘‘It is all sunshine now!” 

One of her latest poems, which she re- 
cited only a few weeks ago in the church 
to which she had given much substantial 
aid and many prayers, ends thus: 


‘God bless forever the friendly band, 
They have worked the ship through sorrow 
and doubt, 
Some members are weary, or worn, or passed ; 
May others step in when these step out.” 


H. B. H. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone and Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell are attending the World’s 
Congress of Representative Women, at 
Chicago. 

Dr. Elizabeth G. Smith, of Bridgeport, 
was recently elected secretary of the 
Eclectic Medical Association of Connec- 
ticut. 

Mrs. Etta Osgood, of Portland, reports 
that the Maine Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has a Press Committee which is doing 
excellent work. 

The Legislature of Colorado has passed 
an act to compel the support of wife and | 
children. For non-performance, sixty 
days in the county jail. 

Miss Soondarbi H. Powar, an accom- 
plished Indian lady, who has been speak- | 
ing in London for some time past, has | 
returned to Poona, India, where she will | 
be associated with her friend, the heroic | 
Pundita Ramabai, in conducting the | 
school for high caste Hindoo widows. | 
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good rooms neutly and nicely furnished 


Bath roo.ns on each floor. 


The Menoken. 


5415 te 5421 Cottage Grove Av. 
(Within Walking Distance of the Exposition.) 





Private European Hotel, of iron, stone and brick, 
for World’s Fair visitors. 

Fronting on the finest portion of Washington 
Park, the most delightful, healthful and convenient 
location in the city, and out of the noise and dis- 
comfort of the immediate vicinity of the Fair. 

Five to ten minutes’ walk to the several entrances 
tothe Fair. Accessible tocity by cable and elevated 
railroads, five cents fare. Ten minutes’ walk to 
Hyde Park Station, Illinois Central Railroad, and 
tive minutes by cable. 

Steam heat, electric lights, and best of attendance, 
Convenient restaurant facilities, 


NO BAR. 

No more delightful or convenient stopping place for families, mothers with small children, or select 
parties of ladies can be found in the city, Among the first to list their names on our books was Mrs. 
Helen M, Gougar, the well known W. C, T. U. lecturer and writer. 

Rooms for one week or more can now be secured at $3.00 per day per room, One, two, or three persons 
to a room, as desired, Payments, $3.00 when securing room, one-half of the remainder upon notification 
of date of using; balance onarrival. Notice of arrival should be given thirty days in advance, in order that 
there may be no confusion in the assignment of rooms, Make dates when securing your rooms if possible, 

If, for any reason, you cannot come at the date you first name, or, for any reason, you wish to change 
it, you can do so by giving 15 days’ notice previous to first date, and later date made—or you can send any 


other guest in your place. 


a@ Make your remittances in Chicago or New York drafts. 


DON’T send home checks, We will send 


you receipt as soon as your remittance arrives, also credit you with same on our books, and the receipt 


will be good for its equivalent in lodgings when presented. 


remittances direct to 


Make all drafts payable to and make all 


L. J. LANPHERE, 211 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO, ILL. 


REFERENCES :—Co.. W, G, BENTLEY, Vice-Pres, Columbia National Bank, Chicago; Hon. Tuos. 
B. BRYAN, Vice-Pres, World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago; DAvip B, CONKLIN, Artist, 28 New 
York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Eprrors Woman's Journal 








Mrs. Elizabeth Cherry Haire, of Fern 
Bank, Cincinnati, O., will take editorial 
charge of Womankind, Springfield, O., 
with the June issue. 

Mrs. Minerva V. Tobey, of this city, has 
been invited to deliver the address before 
the graduating class at Robinson Semi- 
nary, Exeter, N. H., May 19. 

The W. C. T. U. of North Carolina has 
purchased a plot of ground atWaynesville, 
upon which they will erect a suitable 
structure for the Memorial Mary Allen 
West School of Methods. 


The 57th Annual Meeting of the N. E. 
Moral Reform Society will be held in 
Park Street Church on Thursday evening, 
May 25, at 7.45. There will be reports of 
the year’s work, and an address by Mrs. 
E. M. Whittemore, of New York. The 
public are invited. 

The American National Red Cross Soci- 
ety has been incorporated at Washington, 
D.C. The Board of Directors comprises 
Clara Barton, P. D. Degrau and Julian B. 
Hubbell, of Washington; Dr. Joseph 


Gardner, of Indiana, and Stephen E. Bar- | 


ton, of Massachusetts. 

The annual commencement of the 
Women’s Medical Colleges, Cincinnati, O., 
was held April 6. The graduates were 
Miss Emma Scott and Miss Georgia Booth, 
of Ohio, and Miss Brooks, of Pennsyl- 
vania. The post-graduates were Dr. May 
Dun-Crane, of Ohio, and Dr. Kate Wads- 
worth, of Morgan, Ky. Dr. Wadsworth 
will begin to practise at Falmouth, Ky. 


The Ladies Physiological Institute will 
celebrate its forty-third anniversary with 
a supper on Thursday evening, May 25, at 
6 P. M., at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield 
Street. Meetings from 2.30 to 4 and from 
7to9P.M. There will be short addresses 
by Drs. A. M. Beecher, F. W. Elliott, 
Helen B. O’Leary, L. A. Banks, Rev. Mary 
T. Whitney, Drs. Clara; C. Gary, Anna 
Dorr Bryant, Salome Merritt, the presi- 
dent, and others. Supper tickets, 75 
cents; for sale by Miss L. Frances Bab- 
cock, 75 Clarkson Street. Dorchester. 


The regular literary meeting and ‘‘High 
Tea” of the N. E. Women’s Press Associa- 
tion was held at the Parker House, last 
Wednesday afternoon. The President, 
Mrs. Estelle Merrill, presided, and Miss 
Katherine Conway was chairman of the 
afternoon. The essayist was Mrs. Clara 
Erskine Clement-Waters ; her subject ‘*‘An- 
toine Joseph Wiertz; his Life and Works.” 
Among the after-supper pleasures were 
poems by Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler and Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Blake, a group of songs by Miss 
Gertrude Murray, and a piano solo by 
Miss Charlotte Hawes. Afterwards, by 
courtesy of the American and New Eng- 
land Company, the unique addition of a 
connection with Chicago by long distance 
telephone was given to the evening’s 
entertainment. 

Mention was made in the WOMAN'S 
COLUMN some time ago of the under- 
taking of Mrs. Carrie Steele, a colored 
woman of Atlanta, Ga., to establish an 
orphans’ home for colored children, and of 
her visit north to collect funds for that pur- 
pose. The result of Mrs. Steele’s efforts 
is abuilding worth $20,000 ona site worth 
$10,000, all paid for. Children who other- 
wise would be drifting toward the ranks 
of paupers and criminals are given a home, 
education and manual training. In the 
prosecution of this worthy enterprise, 
Mrs. Steele has addressed the City Coun- 
cil,in terviewed legislative committees,and 
appeared before large white congregations 





calling for aid. Every request she made 
was favorably answered, and the under- 
taking is regarded with general approval 
and sympathy. 

A bill to provide for a national Commis- 
sion of Inquiry concerning social vice 
was recently introduced in the United 
States Senate by Senator Frye, at the re- 
quest of the New York Committee for 
the Prevention of State Regulation of 
Vice, and referred to the committee on 
education and labor. That committee, 
on the 31st ult., gave a hearing in behalf 
of the bill, at which addresses were deliv- 
ered by Dr. Mary Wood Allen, of Toledo, 
and Mrs. L. A. Prescott, of San Francisco, 
representing the National W. C. T. U.; 
and Aaron M. Powell, for the New York 
Committee for the Prevention of State 
Regulation of Vice. Senator Carey, of 
Wyoming, the chairman, presided, and 
there were present Senators Hunton, of 
Virginia, George, of Mississippi, Kyle, of 
South Dakota, and McMillan, of Minne- 
sota. The addresses were listened to with 
marked attention and respect. 








For a genera] family cathartic we con- 
fidently recommend Hoop’s PIL Ls. 


PARK 


Evenings at 8. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager. 
Mr. F, E. PIPER, Business Manager 








Saturday Matinee at 2. 


Week Commencing May 22. 


A BALLAD COMEDY, 


“The Golden Wedding.” 


By Fred Miller, Jr., Composer of “Ship 
Ahoy.” 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS F. ATKINSON . Manager 
Week Commencing May 22. 


JAMES O’NEILL 


In a GRAND REVIVAL of 


“Monte Cristo.” 
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THE WHITE CITY.’ | 


BY R. W. GILDER. 








Greece was; Greece is no more. | 
Temple and town 

Have crumbled down ; 

Time is the fire that hath consumed them all, 
Statue and wall 

In ruin strew the universal floor. 


Greece lives, but Greece no more! 

Its ashes breed 

The undying seed 

Blown westward till, in Rome’s imperial 
towers, 

Athens reflowers ; 

Still westward—lo, a veiled and virgin shore. 


Say not, ‘‘Greece is no more.”’ 

Through the clear morn 

On light winds borne 

Her white-winged soul sinks on the New 
World's breast. 

Ah! happy West— 

Greece flowers anew, and all her temples 
soar! 


One bright bour, then no more 

Shall to the skies 

These columns rise. 

But though art's flower shall fade, again the 
seed 

Onward shall speed, 

Quickening the land from lake to ocean’s 
roar. 

Art lives, though Greece may never 

From the ancient mold 

As once of old 

Exhale to heaven the inimitable bloom ; 

Yet from that tomb 

Beauty walks forth to light the world for- 
ever. — Century. 





* The Columbian Fair Buildings at Chicago have 
thus been named by Mr. H. C. Bunner, 
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THE STRANGER ON THE SILL. 


BY T. B. READ. 


Between broad fields of wheat and corn 
Is the lowly home where I was born; 
The peach tree leans against the wall, 
And the woodbine wanders over all; 
There is the shaded doorway still, 

But a stranger’s foot has crossed the sill. 


There is the barn—and, as of yore, 

I can smell the hay from the open door, 
And see the busy swallows throng, 

And hear the pewee’s mournful song; 

But the stranger comes—oh, painful proof! 
His sheaves are piled to the heated roof. 


There is the orchard—the very trees 

Where my childhood knew long hours of ease, 
And watched the shadowy moments run 

Till my life imbibed more shade than sun. 
The swing from the bough still sweeps the air. 
But the stranger's children are swinging there. 


There bubbles the shady spring below, 

With its bulrush brook where the hazels grow: 
"Twas there I found the calamus root, 

And watched the minnows poise and shoot, 
And heard the robin lave its wing— 

But the stranger’s bucket is at the spring. 


O ye who daily cross the sill, 

Step lightly, for I love it still! 

And when you crowd the old barn-eaves, 
Then think what countless harvest-sheaves 
Have passed within that scented door 

To gladden eyes that are no more! 


Deal kindly with these orchard trees ; 

And when your children crowd their knees, 
Their sweetest fruit they shall impart, 

As if old memories stirred their heart. 

To youthful sport still leave the swing, 
And in sweet reverence hold the spring. 


The barn, the trees, the brook, the birds, 
The meadows with their lowing herds, 
The woodbine on the cottage wall— 

My heart still lingers with them all. 

Ye strangers, on my native sill 

Step lightly, for I love it still! 


er 
MR. ATWOOD'S ECONOMY. 


‘*T suppose,” began Mr. Atwood, severe- 
ly, ‘that if you were the man and the 
money-maker, we should have no end of 
dollars and luxuries.” 

Mrs. Atwood, with cheeks a little redder 
than usual, only looked down in her coftee 
cup in silence. Scenes similar to this were 
of almost daily occurrence. 

“T really don’t see what you do with 
the money I give you. I declare, you ask 
for a dollar nearly every day.” 

“There are five in the family; do you 
expect to have no expenses? Perhaps, if 
you would economize a little yourself, we 
should get along better.” 

**Me economize, me /” 

“Yes. I don’t see why all the pinching 
should come from my side. I need a new 
pair of shoes. These are really quite un- 
fit to wear. Johnnie’s are almost as bad, 
and the two little girls need some warm 
flannels and a best dress apiece.” 

By this time Mr. Atwood had got his 
breath. 

“IT suppose you think I spend my money 
foolishly, then,” he said, angrily. 

‘*You spend it as you choose. All men 
do, ina measure. Itisthe orderof things 
at this time ; but I only ask you to stop and 
think in a serious way where a good deal 
of your money does gv.” 

“Why, for flour and coal, for potatoes 
and meat, and dresses for you and the 
children.” 

Mrs. Atwood smiled. 


| my to get something good while you are 
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‘“‘Why, yes; there’s my own clothing, 
to be sure; but I can’t go out in public 
looking like a ragman, it would kill my 
business. I suppose you are thinking of 
the new overcoat; but it’s the best econo- 


getting.” 

“A principle you must have forgotten 
when you gave me five dollars two years 
ago for my winter cloak.” 

“Oh, well, you don’t go out any.” | 
“True!” 

‘You are unreasonable as all women 
are, and you think [I’m made of money, I 
guess. Here’s five dollars you can put to 
any use you see fit. I dare say it will go 
for a luce flounce.” 

‘*For my new calico?” queried Mrs. At- 
wood, mockingly. But she picked up the 
money, very much as she would have 
handled a snake. She thought of the 
little children, and knew she could not 
refuse it, ungraciously as it had been 
given. 

Mr. Atwood donned his new overcoat, 
and went out at the front door with a more 
than usually hard bang. 

Mrs. Atwood took up the baby, and 
slow tears rolled down her cheeks upon 
its little golden head. 

Johnnie, the handsome six-year-old boy, 
climbed down from the table, and leaning 
on his mother’s knee gazed up in her 
face lovingly. 

‘*When I get to bea big man like papa,” 
he said, ‘‘I’ll give you all my money.” 
Then Mrs. Atwood smiled, and brushed 
the tears away. 

‘*Yes, darling,” she said, ‘‘mamma 
knows the kind of a man you will be—the 
kind of a man, please God, she will try to 
teach you to grow into.” 

Then, while washing up the breakfast 
dishes, she planned and planned how best 
to spend that five dollars. 

‘“T'wo pairs of shoes must come out of 
it. I'll get alow, cheap pair for myself, 
perhaps for a dollar; they won’t be very 
warm, but they will cover my feet. Then 
I can get Johnnie’s for perhaps a dollar 
and a half; that leaves two and a half for 
flannels and dresses for the baby and little 
Nellie. Oh, dear! I did need ten dollars 
so much, and fifteen wouldn’t any more 
than have made us comfortable. If papa | 
cared for his wife and babies very much, | 
he would not buy fifty-dollar suits and | 
forty-dollar overcoats and ten-cent cigars | 
and all that. It’s a pity the tables couldn’t | 
be turned for a time.” 

Then having made everything snug and 
clean, she sent Johnnie off to school with 








bor girl, to stay with the children, and 
started out to make her purchases. 


‘*] shall save ten cents, and that will pay 
Nora. 


| over such streets as these, in such shoes!” 


For they lived in the suburbs, where rent 
was less. 
Atwood started homeward, tired and 
faint. 
‘If I could only have a hot cup of coffee 
now !”’ she thought, *‘but I don’t even dare 
to spend a nickel. It’s going to rain, too, 
I believe.” 
And rain it did; not a gentle shower, 
but a terrible, drenching downpour, and 
she had no umbrella. 
soon wet through, and a more limp and 
bedraggled woman could not have been 
imagined than that poor mother who stag- 
gered in at her own doorway at last. 

Mr. Atwood had just completed a most 
splendid dinner at a most splendid hotel, 


with a gentleman friend he had chanced 
to meet, and whom he had invited to join 
him. There had been champagne, and they 
were laughing and in the best of spirits, 
when a telephone message was handed to 
Mr. Atwood, which read as follows: 


“Come home! your wife is dying. 
Mary AtTWwuop.’ 


noticing his companion’s pallor. 

For answer, Mr. Atwood handed him 
the message, snatched his overcoat, and 
without more ado rushed away. 

It was still raining, but the electric rail- 
way car bore him quickly homeward. 

Silence greeted him as he entered the 
hall; but upon opening the door to his 
wife’s chamber, his oldest sister met him, 


“Mary!” he gasped, ‘“‘when did you 
come, and what has happened ?”’ 

‘*] came an hour ago, luckily. As for 
what has happened, I'll leave you to 
answer that. Look at your wife!” 

‘She isn’t dead, is she? There’s color 
in her cheeks.” 

“No, she isn’t dead—yet. Look here, 
Charlie, do you know what these are?” 
and she held up before him a bundle of 
what appeared to be rags, soaking wet. 


| her feet. I suppose they are the kind you | been called to take charge of a Kinder- 


provide for her.” | garten in Carbondale, Penn. She is en- 

‘*But where has she been,” gasped Mr. | gaged to superintend and direct the ar- 
Atwood, ‘‘to get so wet?” | rangement and furnishing of the build- 

“I asked the little Irish girl, who has | ing, and has authority to make it just 
taken the children over to their houce, | what she wants it, and her salary is 
about it, and she said Mrs. Atwood went | assured from the time she gets there, by 
down town to the stores, and that she | thegenerosity of a firm of coal men who 
walked there and back, and without an | wish to benefit the children. It is said 
umbrella.” | that this young woman has rare ability 


a loving kiss, called in Irish Nora, a neigh- | 


“If I walk there and back,” she thought, | 


But think of papa walking a mile | 


The purchases had been made, and Mrs. 


*‘Ah, what is it!’ exclaimed the friend, | 


a strange look upon her usually cold face. | 


**Walked !” 


‘Yes, You may understand why; I[ The apostle of the kindergarten in Mas- 


don’t.” 


Just then a smothered sob reached Mr. | Her own kindergarten—the first in Bos- 
Atwood, and he discerned a pair of chubby | ton, in 1860—was soon followed by others 
legs in darned old stockings, sticking out | in different parts of the country. In 1877, 


from a mass of bed-clothes at the foot of 
the bed. 


“It’s Johnny. He was so wild with | these increased until, in 1888, she was 


grief I had not the heart to send him 
away, and he won’t do her any hurt. See 
his feet! and they are soaking wet, and 
must be attended to.” 

Mr. Atwood flushed hotly at the sight 
of those toeless shoes. 

‘She went to get him a pair this morn- 
ing. But why don’t you send for a 
doctor?” 

‘*He has been here, and gone; every- 
thing has been done that can be. This is 
the bundle your wife brought home with 
her. These are her winter shoes, I sup- 
pose, and you can see how suitable they 
are; the price marked on them is one dol- 
lar and ten cents.” 

“Mary!” began Mr. Atwood, plain- 
tively. 

“You asked me what had happened. 
You see I am trying to find out, and I 
think I shall before I get through. I want 
you to see something else in this bundle. 
This roll of coarse red flannel no doubt is 
for petticoats for the little girls ; but what 
do you suppose this is for?’ sternly. 

Mr. Atwood gazed down upon a small 
quantity of soft white flannel. ‘I don’t 
know,” he said helplessly. 

‘*Thank God I never married!” cried his 
sister earnestly. “I might not have 
known myself, if the doctor hadn’t inti- 
mated that that was what made the case 
80 critical.” 

Mr. Atwood understood now, and went 
to the bed and kneeled down. ‘Mabel!’ 
he said brokenly, ‘‘Oh, my wife!” 

“That is all,” said his sister grimly, 
‘*You were always selfish. Your mother 
(who I am glad wasn’t mine) helped to 
make you so. But I never supposed you 
could be quite so cruel, and to your own. 
Your income of fifteen hundred dollars a 
year will admit of a comfortable living for 
all—had it been shared. Johnnie, dear, I 
| must get off these wet old shoes, or we 
| shall have another sick member in the 
| family.” 

“Oh, mamma! mamma!’ moaned the 
child. 

| ‘*We will do everything we can,” said 
| Aunt Mary, kissing the tear-wet cheek. 
| **She looks better, I think.” 

She lived—at the sacrifice of the little 
life that was to be. Lived, and began to 
grow stronger, and to smile upon her 
children once more. 

Aunt Mary was at the head of the 
household, and a new reign had been in- 
augurated. As for Mr. Atwood, his wife 

| wondered what had come over him. He 
| had sat by her bedside night and day, 


| girls to sit upon his knee and romp with 
him as they had never dared to do before. 
‘“*Mamma,” said Johnnie one day, ‘Show 


pretty you are, your cheeks are so red 


| and your hair crinkles all around your 
" 


| upon that head, and said :— 


‘**Mabel, if you can forget my heartless 
thoughtlessness, my cruel selfishness, I 


will see that from this time out my wife | is really marching under the command of 
I never | 
| knew how I loved you until I was afraid | 
I was going to have to give you up for- | 


and home are my first thought. 


| 


ever. Can you still love me a little?” 


him, and answered :— . 


posed it was only a man’s way.” 


| or family love, comes in to hallow the at- 
| mosphere about them, and create a sphere 


for the work. 


sachusetts was Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody. 


Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw opened kindergar- 
tens for the poor, and the number of 


supporting fourteen of them, when the 
city adopted them as a part of the public 
school system. There are now forty-three 
of them in the city public school system. 
The principles and philosophy of the 
kindergarten have indirectly affected all 
elementary instruction profoundly. From 
the new philosophy came the idea of 
drawing as means of education, which 
has wholly changed the drawing in all 
elementary schools. F. M. A. 


————~or——— 


DRESS REFORM NOTES, 


Dr. Cora E. Smith, of Grand Forks, 
N. D., writes: ‘I am interested in the 
Dress Reform Notes. I can add this one: 
The college girls in the University of 
North Dakota have taken a step in the right 
direction. They have begun to appear on 
the college campus for tennis, ball, races, 
games, etc., in their gymnasium suits. 
This is the first year they have worn the 
dainty gymnastic suit in their physical 
culture class. They enjoy it so much, and 
are so accustomed to having visitors see 
the drill, that they wear the suits with a 
charming unconsciousness. Itis through 
the educated women that all advances must 
be made in woman’s world.” 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote in 
1866: 


It is the great misfortune of the civilized 
world, at the present hour, that the state 
of morals in France is apparently at the 
lowest ebb, and consequently the leader- 
ship of fashion is entirely in the hands of 
a class of women who could not be ad- 
mitted into good society in any country. 
Women who can never have the name of 
wife,—who know none of the ties of fami- 
ly,—these are the dictators whose dress 
and equipage and appointments give the 
law, first to France, and through France 
to the civilized world. Such was the con- 
fession of Monsieur Dupin, made in a late 
speech before the French Senate, and ac- 
knowledged, with murmurs of assent on 
all sides, to be the truth. ‘This is the rea- 
son why the fashions have such an utter 
disregard of all those laws of prudence 
and economy which regulate the expendi- 
tures of families. They are made by 
women whose sole and only hold on life is 
personal attractiveness, and with whom 
to keep this up, at any cost, is a desperate 
necessity. No moral quality. no associa- 
tion of purity, truth, modesty, self-denial 


| of loveliness which brightens as mere 
physical beauty fades. The ravages of 
time and dissipation must be made up by 





‘The thin cloak was | doing all he could for her, in his awkward | 


| fashion, but with a tenderness that — | society should carry all before them, and 
, prised her. He had won the timid little | enchant every husband, brother and lover, 


head! 
and was leaning back in his chair chatting | Then Johnnie’s father laid his hand | 


The happy mother smiled fondly on 


Aunt Mary, who had chanced in at this 


instant, sniffed audibly. 


‘*T was thankful before that I had never 
| married, and now I’m thankful I’m not a 


| man. 
to the common man or husband, Sin.” 


I call such ‘ways’ as you attritute 


‘*Never mind,” said her brother, ‘*you’ve 


an unceasing study of the arts of the toilet. 
| Artists of all sorts, moving in their train, 
| rack all the stores of ancient and modern 
art for the picturesque, the dazzling, and 
the grotesque; and so, lest these Circes cf 


| the staid and lawful Penelopes leave the 
| hearth and home to follow in their trium- 
phal march and imitate their arts. Thus 
it goes in France; and in England, virtu- 
| ous and domestic princesses and peeresses 
| must take obediently what has been de- 
creed by their rulers in the demi-monde of 
France; and we in America have leaders 
| of fashion who make it their pride and 
| glory to turn New York into Paris, and to 
keep even step with all that is going on 
there. So the whole world of womankind 


these leaders. The love of dre-s and 
glitter and fashion is getting to be 
a morbid, unhealthy epidemic, which 
really eats away the nobleness and purity 


good women forbid to be only a passing 
fashion !” 

The San Francisco Argonaut says: 

If women thought only or chiefly of 
comfort and convenience in the fashion- 
ing of their garments, unquestionably this 
reformed dress would be welcome to them. 
It seems to be as easy as the masculine 
costume and to adapt itself as well to all 
the movements of the body. It is a very 
sensible dress. If women wore it, they 
would be no more encumbered with their 
clothes than are men with their unbeauti- 
ful, but very sensible and comfortable 
costume. They would have no long petti- 
coats to hold up in the muddy streets, and 
they cuuld compete with meu in jumping 
on moving horse-cars, and in various 
other feats, exercises, and employments, 
from which they are now debarred by 
long and clinging draperies. If they 
adopted this reform, moreover, the whole 
face of society would be changed, for the 
acceptance of such an innovation would 
indicate a radical transformation of the 
feminine character. Women would show 
that they had thrown off the restraints to 
which they have been subjected for thou- 
sands of years, and that their governing 
impulses had undergone a complete 
change. They would discard fashion de- 
vised with reference to beauty rather than 
mere utility, and put themselves under 
the domination of sensible judgment 
instead of their instinct of provoking 
admiration. In all times flowing drap- 
eries have been associated with woman- 
hood, not because of their convenience— 
for they must be inconvenient—but be- 
cause of their grace and artistic effect. 
They have indicated that women were 
apart from the rough-and-tumble work of 
the world, and needed the protection of 
men in the separation. They have sug- 
gested that the place for women was in 
the seclusion of the home rather than the 
competition of outside activities. In 
these modern days, say the dress re- 
formers, the situation of women has 
changed so radically that this costume 
must be changed correspondingly to 
enable them to adjust themselves to their 
present necessities. The current dress, 
they argue, assumes the existence of 
social conditions which have passed away ; 
for women are no longer confined to indoor 
activities in our modern civilization. 
They are working side by side with men 
in all the —_— occupations which do 
not demand mere rude physical strength 
and capacity to stand the severest expos- 
ure; and to be successful they must dress 
consistently with the requirements of the 
new competition, even if they subordinate 
beauty to utility. They must discard 
fashions which imply their unfitness for 
the contest. 


It is a great mistake, however, to say 
that the present dress of women is well 
adapted even for the seclusion of the 
home. A young matron of our acquain- 
tance attended college for three years be- 
fore her marriage, coming from a con- 
siderable distance every day, going out 
in all weathers, and yet never feeling the 
conventional dressa serious inconvenience. 
But of late years, since she has been a 
mother and housekeeper, she has become 
a warm advocate of dress reform. She 
says: ‘*When I have to go up stairs car- 
rying baby and a lamp, and perhaps one 
or two bundles as well, it would be worth 
everything to me not to be obliged 
to hold up my dress.” The fact is, the 
present long skirts are adapted for noth- 
ing but sitting on a sofa in the parlor; 
and most women, whether ‘‘in the seclu- 
sion of the home” or outside it, cannot 
spend much of their time in that way. 

~e 


A WOMAN VOTER IN IOWA, 


Iowa has been supposed to be one of the 
few Western States where women are 
still denied a vote on school questions. 
A recent item in the papers, however, 
seems to show that this is a mistake, and 
that some Iowa women, at least, have a 
vote at school elections. The Daily News 
lately published the followiag despatch 
from Cedar Rapids: 

There was a lively fight at the school 


election of the independent district of 
Kenwood. The important issue was in 


Eternal 











| of women. 
| The women of America can, if they 
choose, hold back their country from fol- 


| lowing in the wake of old, corrupt, worn- | 
“I have always loved you, and I sup- | out, effeminate European society,and make | 


| America the leader of the worldin all that 
| is good. 
| Only resolve that you will put the true 
beauty first—that, even if you do have to 
| seem unfashionable, you will follow the 
| highest beauty of womanhood—and the 
battle is half gained. . . . It requires only 
| an army of girls animated with this noble 
purpose to declare independence in 


America, and emancipate us from the de- 
crees and tyrannies of French actresses 
and ballet dancers. 


| had a sphere, and you've filled it nobly; 
| and the cosiest room in my home ever- | 
| more is set aside for brave Aunt Mary, 
who shook the family skeleton before my 
eyes until I trembled and burnt it up.”— | 





subjection of American women to foreign 


| Yankee Blade. 


= 
> 





would have been on the part of our fath- 
ers. More injurious, also, as it threatens 
the ruin of all physical vigor for the gen- 
erations yet tocome. But Iam comforted 
in this matter by the growing attention 


KINDERGARTEN NOTES. | 


The new building for the Kindergarten | 
| for the Blind at Jamaica Plain, Mass., 


was dedicated on April 21, Froebel’s | 


Mrs. Caroline M. Severance says of the | 


| dictation in dress: ‘It is as unworthy | 
| them as submission to English tyranny | 


‘“Your wife’s cloak, dress, and skirts, and | birthday. 
these are her shoes. Please examine Miss Mabel Quimby, daughter of the 





“For nothing else?” 


them ; I don’t see how she kept them on | Methodist pastor at Exeter, N. H., has 





to physical exercise and development— | 
which must necessitate a more healthful | 
style of dress—and which Heaven and all | 


Vigilance 


Is the price of good health. But with all the 
precaution we may take there are enemies 

| always lurking about our systems, only wait- 
ing a favorable opportunity to assert them 
selves. Scrofula and other impurities in the . 
blood may be hidden for years or even for 
generations, and suddenly break forth, unde 
mining health and hastening death. For all 
diseases arising from impure blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the unequalled and unapproached remedy. 
Itis King of them all, for it conquers disease, 
It builds up in a perfectly natural way all the 
weakened parts, vitalizes, enriches and 


Purifies the Blood 
And assists to healthy action those importams 
organs, the kidneys and liver. If you nee@ @ 
good medicine you should certainly take 


~_Hood’s 
_ Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared onip 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Doliar 
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connection with the bonded indebtedness 
of the district, which amounts to $1,500. 
One party contended that by paying 
$500 a year, and thus liquidating the debt 
in.three years, the Village could present 
the claim to intending settlers that there 
was no bonded school indebtedness. The 
other party desired to pay the interest 
and let the bonds run, so that with in- 
creased population the debt would fall 
more easily upon the property. The fight 
was hot, and the women became inter- 
ested. Mrs. W. B. Carr happened to be 
at the post-office, and expressed the wish 
that women were allowed to vote. Mr. 
Glass,who overheard the remark, informed 
her that any woman over twenty-one 
years of age, owning property in her own 
pame, or any woman having children of 
school age, could vote at a school elec- 
tion. Mrs. Carr is just the woman to 
exercise her rights as an American citizen, 
being, like other women, deeply interested 
in the schools, and she accordingly cast 
her ballot, the first vote ever cast by a 
woman in the village of Kenwood. She 
voted to pay the bonds, and the election 
turned on her vote, the proposition carry- 
ing by just one majority. 

The editor of the Woman’s Standard 
wrote to Mrs. Carr to ascertain whether 
this was true. Mrs. Carr answered that 
the facts were substantially as stated. 
Her vote was cast and was counted. We 
shall be interested to hear whether the 
law is the same all through Iowa, or 
whether it is only in Kenwood that women 


can vote. 
— CA ODOC 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


At an all-day, semi-annual meeting of 
the Delaware County Woman Suffrage 
Association held in Concord Friends’ 
meeting-house, April 26, several papers 
were read which called forth quite ani- 
mated discussion. Mrs. E.C. H. Ogden 
in ‘‘News from the Workers” reported the 
mass convention held in the hall of the 
House of Representatives last February, 
at which the Rev. Anna Shaw made what 
a Harrisburg daily designated the best 
speech on any subject ever made in the 
House. 

A paper by Rachel P. Leys, of Chester, 
on **The Value of Individual Effort’ was 
read by Sarah B. Flitcraft. 

Miss Mary A.O’Reilley, a factory inspec- 
tor of Pennsylvania, read an interesting 
paper on “The Need of Suffrage as Felt 
by Wage-Earning Women,”’ which con- 
tained much valuable information along 
the lines of her work. The following 
paper was read by Patience W. Kent: 

THE NEED OF ORGANIZATION. 


When one is enlisted in any work, it 
becomes necessary frequently to consider 
the proper means of attaining the desired 
result. That much energy may be ex- 
pended to smal! purpose, if not sometimes 
to actual disadvantage to the cause en- 
gaged in, is many times apparent. 
Thoughtless zeal, reckless enthusiasm or 
a combative spirit in reform are not effec- 
tual agitation. A calm deliberation and 
an insight that penetrates the surface of 
things, and aims to adapt the supply of 
intelligent force to the capacity to receive 
and to the needs of the hour, will institute 
methods that become steady educational 
measures,changing with thechanging pub- 
lic sentiment, and ever being the better 
adapted to the end in view by our better 
understanding the natural laws that con- 
trol human progress. 

In this meeting it is to be presumed that 
we talk only to those who are already con- 
vinced of the inherent equality of the 
sexes; and who believe that this equality 
should be recognized, socially and politi- 
cally. It is not so certain that all here 
assembled realize the imperative need of 
woman’s influence in the politics of our 
day. Woman suffrage is not only a need, 
seltishly considered, for woman’s extended 
opportunities and broader outlook—but a 
need in the interests of a purer govern- 
ment and a higher humanity, embracing 
both manhood and womanhood. 

No part can long successfuily continue 
to do the work demanded of the whole; 
man, representing one-half of humanity, 
must fail—is failing to establish a govern- 
ment dedicated to justice, to morality and 
the best interests of the whole people. 
The other half of humanity—the other 
half of the whole must come to the rescue 
to complete the work, which it is an utter 
impossibility for either half to perform 
alone, or our republic will become more 
and more corrupt, and fall as fell Greece 
and Rome,—a victim to the same natural 
laws. 

With an eye single to truth, and a 
Divine love that stirs us to the advocacy 
of right principles, a still larger number 
of the women of our day are called to lay 
aside the engrossing frivolities and petty 
limitations that darken their spiritual con- 
ceptions and dwarf their comprehension 
of things about them, and take a broader 
outlook from a higher plane; with the 
earnestness that would serve in thought, 
in word, in act, as best they may, the 
causes that lead humanity upward. 

‘There are hundreds of men and women 
even in our own county who are already 
convinced of the justice of woman’s en- 
franchisement, but their influence is not 
felt because they are silent on the sub- 
ject, and not represented in any capacity 
that enables them to be counted and give 
of their strength to aid the cause. 

That the time has come to organize the 
suffrage sentiment in our county, becomes 
more and more apparent. 

Let us first understand the nature of 
the work to be done. The word male was 


when the word white was taken from it, 
in order that it might be made more diffi- 
cult for the increasing number of women 


it Before the word male was placed there 
an act of the Legislature would nave been 
sufficient to establish the political equality 
of the sexes; but in a convention where 
woman had no vote, it was decided that 
she be denied the liberty to exercise the 
right of suffrage, however much she might 
desire to exercise it, without first going 
through the tedious and laborious process 
of amending the State Constitution to 
that effect. 

With all the sentiment in our State 
favoring equal freedom for the sexes; in 
the present Legislature there has not been 
one senator or one representative who 
would consent to champion the cause of 
woman. Our bill asking for the necessary 
constitutional amendment was carried 
this winter from one senator to another, 
from one representative to another, and 
no one found willing to advocate woman’s 
political freedom. Our legislators feel 
capable of guarding the morals and serv- 
ing the interests of the whole State family, 
without a voice from the mother element 
of the Commonwealth. 

Strange, isn’t it? With woman’s intel- 
lectual equality proven, her patriotic 
interest in all that concerns good govern- 
ment continually manifested, that she 
should still be considered unfit to judge 
for herself whether or not she will exer- 
cise the right and duty of a free citizen? 

From the Legislature where our peti- 
tions and our pleaiings are alike treated 
with the scant deference a parent gives a 
little child, we turn, humiliated and help- 
less, and inquire,—where are our friends 
who have a voice that can be heard? 
Scattered freely in every county of our 
State we find them, the most intelligent 
and conscientious men our country affords. 

Wondering why it is that so many men 
and women still need to be convinced of 
the justice and importance of woman’s 
enfranchisement, we wonder still more 
why it is that so many men, already con- 
vinced, feel no direct individual responsi- 
bility resting upon them, holding in their 
hands, as they do, the ballot that can 
speak for them each time with a voice 
that must be heard. Do they believe 
it is exclusively woman’s question, and 
woman’s work — that she can have the 
right of suffrage whenever she wishes it— 
that the many women who do not care for 
it have the right to rule? So frequently 
do we hear these comforting remarks that 
we too might fall into line, but for the 
voice mightier than man’s that bids us 
destroy such sophistry. 

We need to organize the voters of our 
county as never before, disclaiming the 
assertion that it is specially woman’s 
work. 

The suffrage organizations, composed 
almost wholly of women, may have been 
the proper thing in the past, when woman’s 
capacity to conduct the business of an 
organization needed to be proven; when 
the desire for equality needed to be mani- 
fested, and while we had not yet learned 
that political equality of the sexes is nec- 
essary for the success of a republican 
government. With the change in public 
sentiment a change is needed in suffrage 
organizations. 

Claiming equal freedom and opportu- 
nity as our Divine right with which civil 
law must not interfere, and can not inter- 
fere without detriment to each individual 
and to the whole body politic, we must 
manifest our understanding of the princi- 
ple involved by its practice wherever we 
have control. Equality before the law 
the end aimed at, let the result of equal 
privileges and duties be seen in our or- 
ganizations. 

The present demands that the men be 
brought to the front—shoulder to shoulder 
with women they must ’stand, claiming 
the Divine rights of each and asking to- 
gether that all legal disabilities be re- 
moved for the equal benefit of each. We 
need more than ever to realize how de- 
pendent we are on man’s codperation, and 
man needs more than ever to realize how 
much is depending upon him and how 
great is his responsibility. 

Remember that when the question of 
amendment is submitted, it is not to a 
vote of the people. It is a vote of the men 
only that must decide it. 

An increase in number of those able to 
see the justice of our cause must come— 
later, but an awakening to a new sense of 
responsibility by the men »lready believ- 
ing in the princip'es we represent must 
come first, holding as they do the ballot 
in their hands; increase of numbers will 
inevitably follow. 

The willingness to hear, and the faith- 
fulness of our legislators to consider the 
cause of equal rights without regard to 
sex, may always be measured by the 
active interest of their constituents. The 
attitude of our present Legislature tells 
its own story. Let us not be of those 
who having eyes see not, and having ears 
hear not the demands of the hour. 

Organize the suffrage sentiment into a 
working force in our county and legisla- 
tors will be found eager to do our bidding. 

On the war basis, when nations perceive 
approaching struggle, every preparation 
is made, fortifications built, gun- boats 
prepared, artillery collected and men 
drafted into service. Do we not perceive 
the on-coming peaceful struggle for 
social, industrial and political rights with- 
out regard to sex? As intelligent beings 
are we not compelled to muster our forces 
and be prepared for the conflict? Our 
success must depend on the wisdom of 
the work done in the quiet preparation 
before the final struggle. It is for this 
preparation that we need thorough or- 
ganization. 

Already the Legislatures of Kansas, 
New York and Colorado are submitting 
the question to the decision of the men of 
these States. Kansas is the only one of 
them that in all probability is prepared to 
give woman equal rights; but the oppor- 
tunity to vote on the question in the other 
States will be an agitation that must 
result in permanent help to the cause. 

The proper place for us to work is here, 
at home, in our own county. The first 
requisite that that work may be effectual 
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progressive movements of the cause; with 
this interest and life, must come an 
activity that will desire work to gain 
peace of mind; and the result will be live 
organizations throughout our county, 
moulding public sentiment ready for con- 
certed action whenever needed. 
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MEMPHIS E. 8. CLUB. 


MeEmPHIs, TENN., May 8, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


At the request of Mrs. Meriwether, I 
send you for publication the report of the 
Memphis Equal Suffrage Club, which I, 
as secretary, read at a recent meeting of 
the Local Council of Women’s Clubs of 
this city. 

I prepared the report with some mis- 
givings, for I felt that it would be re- 
ceived in a silence of cold politeness. You 
may, then, imagine my gratification when 
it was warmly and unanimously ap- 
plauded. In fact, I might claim that it 
received the warmest applause bestowed 
upon any report from the ten or twelve 
clubs represented. 

The Memphis Equal Suffrage Club was 
organized May 21, 1889, with the follow- 
ing officers: 

President—Mrs. Lide Meriwether. 

Vice-President —Bolton Smith. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. M. C. Courts. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. H. D. Langstaff. 

Treasurer—Miss L. Landrum. 

The present officers are: 


President—Mrs. Lide Meriwether. 

Corresponding and Recording Secretary —Mrs. 
M. C. Courts. 

Treasurer—Mrs. M. B. Abernathy. 


Meetings are bi-monthly; membership 
roll numbers twenty-one, and the organ- 
ization is without charter. 

In its incipient stage, this club found 
public sentiment in Memphis very averse 
to the idea of suffrage for women, and, 
beyond the distribution of literature upon 
the subject, and the personal influence of 
each member upon hisor her acquaintances, 
but little was done to forward the cause 
foratime. However, the task is growing 
less unpleasant, for public sentiment in 
Memphis is broadening, and in particular 
are the women of Memphis becoming im- 
bued with the spirit of progress. 

It was solely due to the efforts of this 

club that Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, of 
Indiana, gave in Memphis her lecture en- 
titled ‘-A Whole Humanity,” and it was 
largely due to its efforts that a petition, 
signed by more than 1,000 prominent men, 
was sent from Memphis to the recent Leg- 
islature, asking to have the age of con- 
sent for girls raised from ten to sixteen 
years and one day. The bill passed both 
Houses. In the House, the majority was 
large, and in the Senate, there was not a 
dissenting vote. 
The members of the Memphis Equal 
Suffrage Club pledged themselves, by 
every means available to them, to assist in 
forwarding the time when the women of 
the United States will universally possess 
the ballot. They believe, as proclaimed 
by the National Constitution, that ‘“Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny,” 
and that ‘Governments derive their just 
pews from the consent of the gov- 
erned.”’ 


At the conclusion of the hand-clapping, 
Mrs. C. N. Grosvenor, President of the 
Council, arose, and said: ‘Ladies, this 
Council, as you know, is the outcome of a 
suggestion made by Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall in November last. At the time of 
organization, she said to us: ‘Those 
who are opposed to the idea of woman 
suffrage had better not come into the 
Council; in fact, they had better keep 
out of clubs altogether, for all clubs for 
women will surely convert the members 
to the belief in woman suffrage.’ Ladies, 
1 am quite of Mrs. Sewall’s opinion.” 

I really think that the National-Ameri- 
can Association should give us of the South 
a little more attention. The field is ripe 
for sowing, and it is my belief that a 
quicker and fuller return would be real- 
ized than from any other section of the 
country. MATTIE C. CourRTs. 
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NEW YORK STATE ENROLMENT. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


In order to facilitate the work of en- 
rolling the woman suffragists of the State, 
I have had printed some headings which 
read as follows: 

NEW YORK STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE ENROLMENT. 


We, the undersigned citizens of » 
County, believe that women should vote on equal | 
terms with men. 
MEN. 








WOMEN. 
Will not suffrage workers who have not 
adopted Mr. Blackwell’s plan, as given in 
‘*How to Win Woman Suffrage,” send to 
me for these headings, and enroll their 
communities? It requires no outlay of 
money, and asks only for zeal and time. 
Only the co-operation of many can 
make this enrolment work effective. 
ISABEL HOWLAND, 
Supt. of Enrolment inthe N. Y. W. S. A. 
Sherwood, N. Y. 








“BRACE UP” 


Is a tantalizing admonition to those who 
at this season feel all tired out, weak, with- 


way in which Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds 
up the tired frame and gives a good appe- 
tite, is really wonderful. So we say, 








who desired political freedom to procure 


is for each of us to keep step with the 


out appetite and discouraged. But the | ,, 


“Alpha” in market. 
equals it in point of excellence and durabilit 


20, 1893. 
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Horse Owners 


horses. 


depend on the condition of the fe 
for fastening on the shoes, becau 


This shoe was taken 
Srom a lame horse m 
Worcester, Mass. You 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


are also ‘‘cold-rolled” and ‘“clippe 


of the shears near the point, they are 








Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Nail while superintending the shoeing of “ Sunol.” 


This picture 6x8, with wide margin, printed in half tone on hea hite 
sent Free toany one sending us their je aa with a two-cent camp to Fy agh ty 


Gust. the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 

New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 


Demands the Putnam Nail 


horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





DANGEROUS NAILS. There are Nails called ‘‘hot-forged’’ which really 


liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


THE PUTNAM NAILS 


are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 


Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing-box. If their edges are smooth for 
the whole length they are the Hot-For ed Putnam, I 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


and Blacksmiths. 


et. He always 
se he knows it is the only kind of a 


Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on wn the first place by 
split and broken nails. 


d.”? The process of their manufacture is 


they show marks 


cold-rolled and sheared. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. | 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians: Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 

Circular or Catalogue. 

Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


- BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages ina 

three years’ course of pase. It is well established, 

— from the beginniog has admitted women stu- 
ents. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years’ 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
Clinical work offers superior advantages to students, 
who are also admitted to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., 
DgaN, 131 8. 13th St., Phila. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1898. 
Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dan, 
128 nd Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and chiidren. 

The Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South ap pee 
closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor’s free Serr for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 











Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 

Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
But no other underwear 











Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, ist of 





‘**Take Hood's and it will brace you up.” 





COMFORT. 


The sermon is long—the seat is hard—the back 
uncushioned—for 80 minutes they have sat there— 
comfortably, resting easily, no 
strain or binding—pictures of 
perfect health and womanly phy- 
sique. They wear the Equipoise 
Waist—comfortable everywhere. 
To know all about it, and where 
to buy it, write George Frost Co., 
Boston, Mass. 








The Secret of Anointing 
for 
Health and Beauty 


is found In a valuable toilet ar- 
ticle known as Dr. O. P. Brown’s 


HERBAL 


TISSUE BUILDER, 


a beautifying skin absorbent and Tissue food. Wife 
of the County Clerk of El Dorado Co., Placerville, 
Cal., writes : Nov. 25, "92. “It is the finest preparation 
for the skin I ever used.” Ladies should get sample, 
0c. J. Gibson Brown, Jersey City, N. 





J 
Mati NA CREAM 
kor Beauti the Complexion. 
; 2 and other imperfections. atsadiaane 
| nq blemis! the com- 
rr Bi oly no 
| tfrALVINAICH Uu 
| 25 Cents a Cake. | TOLEDO. 


| Highest,Award at Mechanics'{¥air, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN 


Removes 
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For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 


KENIG : 
LIVER ‘Snyinay can take these se they are 


i PILLS not aan r Lew ¢ =e pellets. 


H , The best and most 
‘BROWN & CO.’S The best and x 


WINE OF COCA. 4c NERVE 


TONIC and stimu. 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 








measurements, and price jist. 
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THE WORLD'S CONGRESSES. 


The World’s Congresses of 1893 were | 


formally opened by exercises in the Hall 
of Columbus, at the Memorial Art Palace, 


Chicago, on Monday morning, May 15, | 
1893. Under the many-colored flags of all | 


nations, a great audience filled the large 


hall, floor and gallery. The large major- | 


ity of the audience were women. Prayer 


was offered by Professor Swing, and | 
Charles C. Bonney, the president, deliv- | 


ered a fine address. He said: 


Leaders of Progress; Friends of Learning | 
Fellow-Workers for the | 


and Virtue ; 
Welfare of Man: 

The Sovereign Providence of God has 
made us participants in the important and 
far-reaching work that will be known in 
the history of mankind as “the World’s 
Congresses of 1593,” and we have assem- 
bled to begin the actual execution of the 
plans which have been prepared. 

The day of realization has come. What 
must have seemed to many a splendid but 
impossible dream has become a present 
reality. We enter this day upon the ac- 
tual enjoyment of the pleasures and the 
benefits it promised. The shining blos- 
soms of the dream have changed to 
ripened fruit that waits our taking. 

We turn with grateful hearts to the 
past, for it is the highway which has led 
us to this hour. We look with pleasing 
anticipations to the future, for its beckon- 
ing heights glow with the dawn ofa fairer 
day of peace and plenty than our race has 
hitherto known. 

The nineteenth eoueury, richer in mani- 
fold wonders than any which has preceded 
it in the august procession of the ages, 
crowns its great achievements by estab- 
lishing in theworld the sublime idea of a 
Universal Fraternity of Learning and Vir- 
tue. This idea, long cherished by the illu- 
minati of every clime, descends, at last, 
from the luminous mountains of thought 
to the fertile fields of action, and enters 
upon the conquest of the world. 

The New Age has dawned. A new 
leader has taken command. The name of 
this leader is Peace. Henceforth, except- 
ing only the names by which the Prince 
of Peace is invoked, the mightiest word 
in all the languages of the earth, is peace. 
In the service of this new commander we 

roclaim a Universal Fraternity of Learn- 
& and Virtue, as the best means by 
which ignorance, misunderstanding, prej- 
udice and animosity can be removed ; and 
intelligence, charity, productive industry 
and happiness be promoted. For these 
high purposes the World’s Congress Aux- 
iliary of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion was organized, the leaders of prog- 
ress invited, and the arrangements made 
for the World’s Congresses of 1893. 

To sum up the progress of mankind in 
every department of enlightened achieve- 
ment, to review the actual results of that 
progress, to note the lessons it teaches, 
and the defects and difficulties that still 
remain ; to state in clear, concise and yet 
comprehensive terms the important un- 
solved problems of our time which still 
await solution; to put in definite form the 
living questions of the day which yet 
demand reply from living men; to suggest 
in brief but lucid terms the means by 
which obstacles may be overcome, diffi- 
culties removed, defects supplied and fur- 
ther progress made; to bring all the 
departments of human progress into har- 
monious relations in a great intellectual 
and moral exposition—these are the gen- 
eral objects of the World’s Congresses of 
1893. 

We have asked the leaders of all coun- 
tries to aid us in crowning the whole glo- 
rious work by the formation and adoption 
of better and more comprehensive plans 
than have hitherto been made, to advance 
the progress, prosperity, unity, peace and 
happiness of the world; and to secure the 
effectual prosecution of such plans by the 
organization of a series of world-wide fra- 
ternities, through whose efforts and influ- 
ence the intellectual and moral forces of 
mankind may be made dominant through- 
out the world. 

We would unite in international associ- 
ations the devotees of every branch of 
learning ; the disciples of every virtue ; the 
friends of every charity; the supporters 
of every reform. Wherever in any part 
of the world, a friend of man follows the 
ey of duty, we would have him feel that 

e has the sympathy of those who in other 
lands follow the same pursuit. 

The paramount motive of the World’s 
Congress movement may well be noticed. 
The golden rule of life furnished the basis 
for the desired union. Asking from all 
the world respect for our own convictions, 
customs and institutions, and the liberty 
to enjoy them ; simple justice commanded 
us to offer in return the same respect for 
what others believe to be truth and duty. 
Making no surrender of our own convic- 
tions, the principles we profess to hold 
compel us to act toward others as we 
would have them do by us. When we 
invite the leaders of other lands to meet 
us in friendly conference, we stand 
pledged to avoid every appearance of put- 
ting them in any false or compromising 
position. We aim to be faithful servants 
of the Truth. We acknowledge its sover- 
eignty. We realize that the most gifted 
of our race can but imperfectly compre- 
hend and portray its mysteries. Because 
the Truth is infinite, and we are only 
finite, it must forever transcend our efforts 
to understand and obey it, although we 
may do so to the utmost of our limited 
abilities. 

We do not ask, as a condition of recog- 
nition and friendly intercourse, that indi- 
viduals, families or communities of our 
Own race and tongue shall adopt all our 
peculiar views, whether social, moral, 
religious or political. Much less should 
we make such adoption a condition of 
international fraternity. But the most 
zealous devotee of one form of faith or 
government may, obviously, without any 
surrender of his own convictions, heartily 
desire to come into friendly relations with 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 





those who cherish other forms of religion 


| and civil authority, not for the purpose of 








| controversy, muc 


| and Progress to present. 


less for opposition or 
persecution, but with the noble hope that 
they may see reflected, in his words and 
life, what he believes to be the superior 
merit of his own. This doctrine is the 

olden bridge over the dark chasm which 
ee so long divided mankind into contend- 
ing sects and parties. 

or ages, races, nations, communities, 

religions and institutions have stood in 
positions of practical hostility toward 
each other, aiming to be always prepared 
for strife even in the midst of an appar- 
ently enduring peace. At last the time 
has come when this unhappy condition 
will be changed. The old rule of inter- 
national law, that a citizen of one country 
has no rights in any other, save such, if 
any, as have been expressly conferred, 
must give way to the higher and better 
doctrine that in every land the people of 
other countries should have all the rights 
and privileges of citizens, except such, if 
any, as have been expressly withheld. 
This is sufficient for the proper protection 
of every nation against dangers from 
without which it may desire to exclude. 

We would make of many peoples, one 
truly human race; we would form of 
many States one mighty and harmonious 
Brotherhood of Nations, over whose 
bounteous fields, tilled by enlightened 
industry, we by established justice, 
and reaped by willing hands for happy 
homes, shall bend forever the bounteous 
skies of peace. 


After sketching the origin and develop- 
ment of ¢he World’s Congress scheme, 
Mr. Bonney continued : 


Henceforth, the ‘‘decisive battles of the 
world” will be fought on moral fields, and 
on intellectual heights. ‘The artillery of 
argument will take the place of the shot 
and shell hurled by the mighty guns of 
modern war. The piercing bayonet of 
perception and the conquering sword of 
truth will take the place of the weapons 
of steel which soldier and captain bear. 
The fame of a great general will become 
less attractive than that of a great states- 
man, or orator, or poet, or artist, or sci- 
entist, or teacher. The laboratory of the 
chemist, the workshop of the architect, 
the field of the engineer or scientific in- 
vestigator, the study of the author, and 
the institution of learning, will more and 
more attract the rising genius of man- 
kind. 

The Army of Peace enters upon the 
scene. The splendid procession of 1893 
marches into view. At its head a golden 
banner bears the golden legend of 
Woman’s Progress. Behind it walk the 
living leaders of that progress, reflecting 
renewed honors upon all the long line of 
illustrious women, from Zenobia, Queen 
of Palmyra, to Victoria, Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and Empress of 
India. 

This fair and inspiring vision passes, 
and that mightiest of the powers of mod- 
ern progress, the Public Press, advances 
to the front. Public Opinion, with im- 
perial mien, heads its ranks. The winged 
lightnings wait to bear its messages to 
the confines of civilization. Mountains 
do not bar its movements; even across 
the great seas it sends its burning words. 

Close behind it walk the Healing Arts, 
to cure with marvellously increased skill 
and wisdom the many ills which hinder 
human weal. 

Temperance, greatest of mundane phy- 
sicians, appropriately follows, appealing 
to all mankind to shun the appalling mis- 
eries which intemperance entails. 

Moral and Social Reform enters the 
field of view, with such names upon its 
ensigns as ‘* Charities, Corrections, and 
Philanthropy”; ‘‘Prison Reform’; ‘‘Hu- 
mane Societies” ; the ‘‘King’s Daughters,” 
and others of like import. 

The flags of the Business World appear. 
Bankers, Boards of Trade, Merchants, 
Railway Carriers, Building Associations 
and Insurance Companies, active represen- 
tatives of the vast interests of Commerce 
and Finance, march past in imposing 
array. Upon their skill and fidelity the 
welfare of the world largely depends. 

But we cannot stay to witness all that 
is tocome. What we have seen belongs 
to May and June only. July, August, 
September and October have other de- 
partments of the Grand Army of Peace 
Music, Litera- 
ature, Education, Engineering, Art, Gov- 
ernment, Science and Philosophy, Labor, 
Religion, Sunday Rest, Public Health, 
Agriculture, with more than one hundred 
general divisions, wait the order to ad- 
vance. 

The separate congresses to be held in 
these divisions are defined in the pub- 
lished general programme. To many of 
them an eae gine! | interest will attach. 
The Congress of Authors ; the Congresses 
in which every aspect of Education will 


| be presented; the Conference on Aerial 
Navigation; the Congresses on Law RKe- 
form, the Government of Cities, Suffrage, 
and Social and Economic Science; the 
Gapes on Arbitration and Peace, in- 
cluding the establishment of a perma- 
nent International Court of Justice; the 
Congress on the Continent and the People 
of Africa; the Congress on the Problems 
of Labor,and the Congresses in the Depart- 
ment of Religion, will naturally excite 
unusual attention. The World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions will doubtless prove the 
crowning achievement of the World’s 
Congress work. The original proposal of 
this Parliament was received with much 
incredulity and many expressions of fear 
for its success; but the responses which 
have come from every part of the world 
have long since made it clear that a new 
religious era of more living and exalted 
faith, of firmer convictions and larger 
charity, is not merely close at hand, but 
has actually dawned; and that in the 
coming September its sunrise glories will 
shine along the horizon of the morn. 

The last official roster of the Foreign 
Commissions now in attendance on the 
World’s Columbian Exposition bears, in 
alphabetical order, the names of the 
Argentine Republic, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, British Guiana, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Cape Colony, Ceylon, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Curacao, Denmark, Ecuador, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hayti, 
Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Johore, Korea, 
Liberia, Mexico, the Netherlands, New 
South Wales, Nicaragua, Norway, Orange 
Free State, Paraguay, Persia, Portugal, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Trin- 
idad, Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela, as 
represented by several hundreds of com- 
missioners appointed by the respective 
governments. The emblems of their 
sovereignty blend with each other, and 
with our own, in the decoration of the 
halls in which the World’s Congresses 
will conduct their deliberations. Their 
commissioners will meet in friendly inter- 
course in these Congresses. We would 
extend and strengthen these fraternal re- 
lations to the utmost of our power. 

The original invitation to foreign na- 
tions asked them to unite with us in the 
consideration of the following, among 
other great themes: 

I. The grounds of fraternal union in 
the language, literature, domestic life, 
religion, science, art and civil institutions 
of different peoples. 

II. The economic, industrial and finan- 
cial problems of the age. 

III. Educational systems, their advan- 
tages and their defects; and the means 
by which they ony A best be adapted to the 
recent enormous increase in all depart- 
ments of knowledge. 

1V. The practicability of a common 
language, for use in the commercial 
relations of the civilized world. 

V. International copyright, and the 
laws of intellectual property and com- 
merce. 

VI. Immigration and _ naturalization 
laws, and the proper international privi- 
leges of alien governments, and their 
subjects or citizens. 

VII. The most efficient and advisable 
means of preventing or decreasing pauper- 
ism, insanity and crime; and of increas- 
ing productive ability, prosperity and 
virtue throughout the world. 

VIII. International law as a bond of 
union, and a means of mutual protection ; 
and how it may best be enlarged, per- 
fected and authoritatively expressed. 

IX. The establishment of the prin- 
ciples of judicial justice as the supreme 
law of international relations; and the 
general substitution of arbitration for 
war, in the settlement of international 
controversies. 

That invitation we now most cordially 
renew. We trust that other nations will 
soon be represented here, and in anticipa- 
tion also extend to them an earnest 
welcome. 

A single week of years stands between 
us and the twentieth century. If the 
causes now in operation shall go on un- 
checked, the world will witness in these 
seven years the crowning glories of more 
than seven centuries of human progress. 

With this hope, I proclaim the formal 
se of the World’s Congresses of 

93. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY MRS. HELEN M, 
BARKER, 





To her Co-workers in Temperance and 
Suffrage. 

As Superintendent of the Industrial 
Department of the World’s Fair, I have 
become greatly interested in self-support- 
ing women, and have been looking for an 
investment where the holder of one share 
in a large enterprise would be equally 
protected with those holding 5,000 or 
more shares. I believe I have found such 
an enterprise, and can offer you an oppor- 
tunity of realizing large returns for your 
investment, with absolute safety. If you 
are interested, address for particulars my 
secretary, Mrs. Minnie B. Horning, Room 
807, Tacoma Building, Chicago, Ill. 

———__—_~+or— 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





CHELSEA.—The League held its annual 
meeting on May 5, the president, Miss 
Maud L. Brown, in the chair. Miss Alice 


Stone Blackwell gave an address on | 
Officers for the coming 


equal suffrage. 
year were elected as follows: 


President—Miss Maud L, Brown. 

Vice-Presidents—Mesdames S. A. Thayer, A. 
T. Collier, D. W. Lee, M. B. Barnard. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. A. G. Davis. 

Executive Committee—Miss A. L. Nickerson, 
Mesdames S. A. Burley, Wm. Patterson, Geo. 
Meacom, Foster. 
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BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE. — The 
great popularity of Mr. James O'Neill 
with Boston playgoers has been shown by 
| the attendance of immense audiences at 








| the Bowdoin Square Theatre all the week. 
Next Monday evening Mr. O'Neill and his 
come will appear in an elaborate re- 
vival of ‘*Monte Cristo.” 


PARK THEATRE.—The next attraction 
at the Park Theatre will be a musical 
piece by Fred Miller, Jr., the composer 
of the nautical comic opera, ‘‘Ship — 
It is described as a ballad comedy, a p ay 
containing no end of fun and filled wit 
many bright musical numbers and popu- 
lar, catchy airs. The popular airs of 
“Ship Ahoy” proved so taking that the 
opera had not been seen at the Park long 
before the music was whistled every- 
where, and it is still heard to-day. In his 
new effort Mr. Miller is said to have 
achieved even a greater accomplishment, 











lyrics. 
the Park Theatre for the past three weeks, 
and the stage management is in the able 
hands of James Gilbert. The piece tells 
of arich sea-captain of Portsmouth, N. H., 
who, having been at sea all his life and 
amassed a fortune, concludes to make one 
last sea-voyage and take all his family 
with him. Before doing so, however, he 
entrusts all his property to his Boston 
bankers. Having made the journey on his 
favorite ship, the Genevieve, upon his re- 
turn he is just nearing America when they 
are wrecked near the coast of Newfound- 
land, and, as supposed, all on board, in- 
cluding the captain’s family, are lost. By 
some miraculous escape, two of his young- 
est children, a son and daughter, are 
saved. By a strange coincidence, they 
both grow up in the same town, which is 
in New Hampshire, and the identity of one 
is unknown to the other. They make 
love and are about to be married, the cere- 
mony to take place at the celebration of a 
golden wedding in the village, when an 
old sailor turns up to disclose their iden- 
tity and put them on the track of obtain- 
ing their father’s (the old captain’s 
wealth, which they inherit. There will 
bea bevy of bright, pretty girls and com- 
petent comedians and singers. 
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The highest praise has been won by 
Hoop’s Pits for their easy, yet efficient 
action. Sold by all druggists. Price, 25 
cents. 

a 

Founp—the reason for the great popu- 
larity of Hood’s Sarsaparilla—simply this: 
Hood’s Cures. Be sure to get Hoop’s. 











MRS. M. G. BROWN’S 


METAPHYSICAL 
DISCOVERY 


Kills the Root of all Disease. 


THREE PREPARATIONS 
which enter the system by absorption through 


The Eyes, Ears and Scalp. 
NO DRUGS THROUGH THE MOUTH. 


Three bottles in a set, put up in three sizes, and sold 
at $5.00, $2.50, #1.25. 
Order of druggists, or enclose price to the 


METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 
51 Bond St., New York, 


where please send ten cents for pamphlet of 
100 pages. 
ESTABLISHED OVER THIRTY YEARs. 
Boston Depot — Wholesale and Retail, 


36 and 38 HANOVER STREET. 





5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS $DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘: Jn His Name" in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Ivtroduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

_A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 

tions from flash-light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 

The fastest selling book ever published. Agenta Wanted,— 

both Men and _-™ QP We Give Credit. Extra Terms, 
u 


and Pay Freights. free. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & C©O., Hartford, Conn. 
Also 5.000 Lady ts Wanted jrecial 


y Agen on_ S Terms for 

ORTHINGTON'S MAGAZ!NE 
J 

a New, Choice. splendidly Illustrated Monthly for the anna: 


n 
Brimfull of good things forall,— a #4 magazine for #2. 


he Brightest. Purest. Best. and Cheapest out. lary A 
Lwermore. Helen Camphell, Rev. Dr. Francis EF. Clark, and 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered 

Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


Lady Agents 











THE HOME OF 


| Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 
| In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


~ TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


| Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 

| points of interest. 

Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 
VIEW: 


NTERN 

PANTERHS AND, VIEWS 
Music Bouts, ORGANETTES, 
8 t oe tte Cites whines. 
NIE AC ae CO. SOD Fibers Sty bila., Pas 


CONCORD, 


| 


| 
| 
| 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
New wypene Women’s Club, 5 Park Street, 
Monday, May 22, at 3.30 P.M. Regular Meeting. 








Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, bya 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 


A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 


A German lady, from Hanover, wishes a 
situation as govervess. Teaches German and Eng- 
lish branches, and Kindergarten. Would be willing 
to take entire care of children. Best references, 
Address B. K. D., WOMAN’sS JOURNAL Office, 
Boston. 


| Teachers’ Agency.—Miss SALLY HUNT, a 


| 








having written both the music and the | young Virginia lady, is organizing a Teachers’ 
It has been in careful rehearsal at | Agency, and is already meeting with encouraging 


success, She desires correspondence with teachers 
of music, painting, elocution, and foreign lan- 
zuages. Her address is Lock Box G, Abingdon, 
Virginia, 

A lady medical student, who has had large 
experience in the care and training of the feeble. 
minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references, Box 158, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, smal! parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 


day afternoons. 

FN pig eget CAN NOW BE 
MADE for board; bath-room; piazza; 

SPY POND IN VIEW. $4.00 and 

$5.00 per week. Address Box 376, Arling- 

ton, Mass. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made into the latest 
spring and summer styles can do so by St ag 
them to STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY 
478 Washington Street, nearly opposite 
Place, Boston. (1 short flight.) 











Temple 








THEE. G.HALL CLEANSING 0. 
Cottage Farm, Boston. 


Established 1882. Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List oN APPLICATICH. 
FOR SALE. 
WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 
Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summer boarding-house, private 
residence, or subdivision into building lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Address, Mra. Susan 

+ Converse, 35 Sherman Place, Woburn, on the 
premises, or H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston 
N B.—Will pay any real estate agent who firs 


introduces a buyer, a commission of 244 per cent. in 
ase a sale is effected to the party introdu ced. 





MRS. HOBBS LAWSON, 


Designer and Manufacturer of Ladies’ 
Costumes for Calisthenics. 


Mrs. Lawson is the inventor, owner and patentee, in 
the U. 8. and Great Britain, of 


The Perfect Bicycle Suit for Ladies, 


This suit | gpm perfect freedom for outdoor sport, or 

exercise of any kind. A VERY BEcomING HaT com 

pletes the suit. For further information, call, or 

address with stamp 

Fopss Company,” )o9. 11 Irvington Street, or Mrs 
HUTCHINSON, 560 Columbus Avenue, Boston,Mass. 


Party Cloves 
In all the desirable lengths 
and fashionable colors 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


“COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the!) Moral Education of the Young: 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


— 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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